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Houses and Public Buildings Furnished and Decorated 
Good Work at Reasonable Prices 





Alterations and Renovation 


E. HARTWELL, Designer 
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Shears, - = $3.00 Blow Pipe, - - $3.00 
Files, - - .30 Each Planishing | inate 
fracers, - - 35 “ — Anvils and | 1.00 onl 
Punches, $0.35 to .50 “ Stakes, weight 
Mat, - - 35to.50 “ Planishing Hammers, .60 up 
100 « Mandrels, - . = 
Dividers, - = .50 


“ with pencil attachment, .85 
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Chasing Hammers 
with handle), 


Pliers, - ~ Lee 
Chasers (Cement), - .30per 1d. 
Tripoli, - - 30 “ Ball Pene Hammers, .75 each 
Asbestos (insheets, - .25 “ Raising Hammers, 3.00 * 
Be Mallets, - - «~ . © 
Tool Racks, - 41g * 
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Boxwood (saw dust), 
Bellows, - - 5.00 
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The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be 

eipt of price, $7.00:—one pair of shears, two files 
with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, 
ind handle, a square foot of brass, 


nd one pound of Chasers’ cement. 
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>» F, WEBER & Co. Manufact ee Se rters, 
en > Artists’ Materials and Draughting Supplies 


ee PYROGRAPHY MACHINES AND ALL ACCESSORIES 








Greatest Variety of Wooden Articles and Leather Goods for Pyrographic Decorations 
All the latest dente jee ie in White China 
carried by our ST. LOUIS Branch House 


F, WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Branch Houses:—ST. LOUIS, MO., 79 Locust St. BALTIMORE, [ID., 5 N. Charles St. 





Rowney’s New Oil Color Outfit 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
AMATEURS 


Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 11x6x 1g 
inches, containing 12 tubes of Rowney’s Eng- 
lish Oil Colors, Mahogany Palette, Palette 
Knife, Spirits of Turpentine and Drying Oil, 
Tracing and Transfer Papers, 4 assorted Sable 
and Jristle Brushes, sadger Blender, Palette 


,Cup, Academy Board, and Colored Studies. 73 


PRICE COMPLETE, $1.75 4 
GEORGE ROWNEY wd co., Artists’ Colormen 








London, England, or care Room 36, Tribune Building, New York City 
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Can You do Better than to take the 


Overland? 


COGOV OOO 


Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong % 
work of the men and women of the West, writers who have y 
lived the life of which they write, and have seen and felt the , 


things they describe, and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, 
the work of the m« 


duced many such, 


st talented artists, of a region that has pro- 


and is producing them all the time. <All 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


It is never possible to announce the best things that are in 


store for OVERLAND readers, for they spring from the great 


events of the time; but these are interesting times for the world, 


especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the 
OVERLAND’s territory, and the OvERLAND will not be found 


wanting in its presentation of these great happenings, 
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Put the OVERLAND cn your List 
All Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


| 
¢/) Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 
| § SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Cues, SEDELSEEVER TOZO_TAKAYANAGI 
6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 








PARIS 12 East 16th Street, New York City 
Galleries of High-Class| 9 Bxnivicion and for Sale 





Japanese Ceramics 
Ancient and Modern 


Japanese Paintings 


e- Color Prints 


OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 


Paintings 


Selected Et hing f. 





Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the third volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bone. There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Holland paper. 


Also, at inexpensive prices, artistic and unique things 
for WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS 








Blakeslee Gallery 


FirtH Avenue, Cor. 34TH St., N. Y. 


Early Dutch 
‘Flemish & English 
A. D. VORCE | 


| Pi ~ 

CURIOS Paintings 

Oriental Porcelains | 

Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs | 


353 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 














EDWARD BRANDUS 


Anctent and Modern 
Paintings 
ART GALLERIES 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
391 Sth Ave., New York 


‘Bet. 36th and 37¢b Sts 














G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 





SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ann IMPORTER OF 


ANCIENT ann MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 





SF. ERLE, 


Antiques, Curios,Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 
105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD,VALADON & C0. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
and WORKS | OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


N.E Corner Thirty-first Street 








New York 





Vew Vork office of the largest and most important 


Art Galleries in Taris. 





16 Ruw Larerrre any ut Row Livescerier, 


| ARNOLD & LOCKE, 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS, 


Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 








WANTED TO BUY 


Libraries, Rare English Books, Auto- | 
graphs and Prints, Americana, Booksand 


250 & 252 FULTON STREET, 


Views on early New York. 
Ovington Building, 
Epwarp S. ArwoLp, 


E. F. BONAVENTURE tows s. ax 


6 West 33d Street (Opposite the Waldorf) | Epwaro = 


Julius Ochme 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 
384 Fifth Avenue, belween 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


H. igh Class Paintings: 


| Barbizon School 


tAND 


Early English Masters 
MONUMENTS 
; 


Artistic designs 
submitted upon 
request. 


J. & R. LAMB 3 
59 Carmine St. [ 
New York 


H. D. GARDINER 


10 West 22 St., N. Y. 














Antique Furniture 
Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes 
Porcelains . lvories 
Miniatures . Objects of Art 
Textile Fabrics 
Embroideries . Etc. 


Original decorative schemes for home | 


furnishing. Estimates submitted. 





JOHN CHADWICK & CO. 
No. 8 East 18th Street, New York 
IMPORTERS OF 
Antique, of Brocades and Damasks, Old 
Applica Velvets, Antique Frames, 
Silver and Plated Ware, Old Copper and 
Brass Vessels for Decoration, Antique 
Spanish Chairs, Coffers and Cabinets. 


Sole Agents for Spanish and Moorish Pottery, etc. 








4... GREAT 
The PICTURE 
LIGHT 


IS THAT PROVIDED BY 


Frink’s System of Reflectors 


| Can be applied with equal success to large or 
small galleries. It is used for lighting the 
| following places : 


‘Museums: e The ay eee Museum of 
Art, New York; The Corco- 
ran Gallery, Washington; The Art Insti 
tute, Chicago; The Carnegie Galleries, 
Pittsburg ; Museum of Art and Science, 
Brooklyn; Historical Society, Albany; 
School of Design, Providence, R. 1 
Private Galleries: Mr. Geo. W. Van 
e derbilt, Com. El 
| bridge T. Gerry, Mr. Charles T. Yerkes and 
Mr. M.C. Ll). Borden, New York; Mr. Potter 
Palmer, Chicago; Mr. Joseph leflerson, 
Buzzard's Bay; P. A. B. Wiedener, Phila- 
delphia. 


Picture Dealers’ Galleries: 


Mess. Durand-Ruel, M. Knoedler & Co, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., Blakeslee & Co., 
Ortgies & Co., Arthur Tooth & Sons, and 
Julius Oehme, New York; Charles Sedel- 
meyer, Paris. 
Correspondence invited 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 


GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, Manager 


Telephone : 860 Franklin 
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‘L. Castelvecchi & Co, 


M: —_ acturers and 
Importers of 


PLASTER CASTS 
AND BRONZES 


| 

| Antique, Medizval 
and Modern 

| 

| 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
Ac adeuies of Design, : ind 
Decorative P urposes 
Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
specialty. 

Ihe largest collection in America 


Send three cents in postage for 
Catalogue and Price List, 
143 Grand Street 

| Near Broadway 





NEW YORK 





AIR BRUSH the best Art Tool in use 


Applies color by jet of air, 
T enabling the artist to do bet 

ter work and save time. No 

Studio complete without it. 
“ Circulars free. Address, 
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FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN | apy work. Air brush Mig. Co. 


Ancient and Modern Paintings 


Exceptional Examples of the Barbizon School 


391 Fifth Ave., 


KILNS 


FIRING CHINA ann GLASS 
SEVEN SIZES 
STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








SELECT REPRODUCTIONS 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Ex- 
quisite Pictures by old and modern 
masters, all reproduced directly from 
the originals, with fine miniature speci- 
men photogravure, mailed for 2g cts. 
in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 








BRoOoKLyn, N. Y. | 








CHARLES VOLKMAR 


THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM 
AND INFORMATION : 
work received for criticism, from the simplest 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in 
oil, water-colors and pastel. Old and new paint- 
ings criticised, classified and valued at current 
market rates. Send for scale of charges. 
John W. Van Oost, 2; Union Square, New York. 


and glazes. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert 
CORONA, N. Y. 


Advice given for the construction of | orders for twelve consecutive months 
by one advertiser, and the insertions must be in consecutive issues. 


and measurement from rule to rule.) No extra charge for double column, provided the 
to proper combinations of clays, colors | advertisement occupies the total space of at least three inches. 

| Contracts may be made for six months at thirty cents per line, each insertion, with the 
privilege of the remaining half year at twenty-four cents per line. 
| intervening or longer periods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any position 


Amateurs’ and Artists’ cyjtable kilns for decorative work, also as | 


Fine Art Publishers 
14 East 23d Street (Madison Sq. South), New York 


| 
near 36th St., N. Y. 


64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 Union Square 
New Vork City 


IMPORTERS OF 


Artist Material 


Pyrography Sets. .* Oil and Water 
Colors. Outfits..#* Artists’ Studies..* 
Woolen Tapestry at Moderate 
Prices. #& w& A New Department— 
complete line of Cameras and Photo 
Supplies for Amateurs. #% Send for 
Catalogue, free on application. & 








\E. M. GUBSCH & CO, #* 


ments 





No, 5006. Clock and Calendar. 
Price $2.00 


chairs, tabourettes, plaques, picture frames, panels, etc 


Specialists in 
*‘Pyrography or 
Fire-Etched Work 


- 
Best of Imported Instru- 


Designs. Instruction. 
Leather in hides or pieces. 


* 114 East 23d Street, New York 





No. 5016. Tobacco Pouch, 
Rubber lined. Price, $1.50. 
| We have on hand the largest stock of undecorated pieces especially designed for this new art, including tables, 


Also a large collection of decorated pieces. 





Cerms for Advertising in Che Art Amateur 


Net rates per column of 182 lines, one month, $603 six months, $3003 one year, 
$500. Net rates per line, agate measurement, 40 cents each insertion, for a period less 
than three months ; 36 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive months ; 
30 cents each insertion, on orders for six consecutive months ; 24 cents each insertion, on 


| 
| 


| or page. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 


These terms are for a definite space occupied solely 


(14 agate lines per inch 


No other rates for 
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yrtranseensesesecenees 
Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores and by Jobbers of 
Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. Weare also Im- 
porters and Deaters in 


White China tor 
Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 
of every description. 

» 


Our new HUlustrated Catalogue sent 
on receipt of 20 cents, which amount 
is deducted from first order for china, 
or refunded on return of catalogue in 
good condition. Catalogue /ree to 
old customers. 

ee) 


Address, mentioning THe Art Amateur, 
Boston 
Ching Decorating Works 
Established 1860 


38 TENNYSON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS 


L. Cootey, Proprietor 
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White China 


AND 


Materials 


FOR 


CHINA DECORATION 
BEST SELECTION of any ONE dealer 


SLELELELELELSELOLELE SESE SESE SOLOS LELEEL EEE SOLE SOL OS 





in this country. Write for Catalogue 


F.W.Devoe & Co.’s 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


Best Gold 


In the market 


**Once used, NEVER abandoned.’ Send 
25c. for sample 


GILT MOUNTINGS 


For Round, Butterfly and Pansy 
HAT PINS 


At 65c,. and 7T5c. 


MRS. FILKINS 
609 Main St. Buffalo 


FREE SAMPLE 


consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


**OUR FAVORITE” GOLD 
(Washable) ENAMEL 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, 
to any one mentioning this magazine and inclosin 
a 2-cent stamp for postage As brilliant an 
smooth asGoldleaf. Readyforuse. Achild 
can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can 
be washed without tarnishing. Gildsevery- 
hing, such as frames, chairs, bric.a-brac, fancy 
articles, chandeliers; baskets, etc. Also made in 
ALUMINUM SILVER hen not sold by deal- 
ers, will send full size box (gold or silver) for 25c., 
large size (three times the quantity), 50c., express 
paid. Address Dept. 6. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
' 43D Park Pl.,N.Y. 175 D Randolph St., Chicago 
firing. Try it. 


China 
Burning in photographs on 


’ 
Painters | 2 
china taught by mail; anyone can 


learn; instructions and outfit very reasonable. Send 


for circular CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 
111 Station B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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; DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE * 


PENCILS 

















Our new blue gives a deep rich 
underglaze color with ordinary 





Pertect Leads for Art and General Work. > 
Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 : 
cents in stamps—will secure a satisfactory 
package of samples. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Tiffany Favrile Glass 
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process of glass-making was wonderful. But nothing 
they ever produced compares in color and durability 
with TIFFANY FAVRILE Glass. Take an opal, 
with its wonderful glinting colors, and you will have 
some idea of the marvellous beauty of Tiffany Favrile 
Glass. Not only is it used for MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS, but for VASES, TANKARDS, LAMP 
GLOBES, etc., each piece an original design, quaint 
and beautiful in form, and a marvel in iridescent color- 
ing. The artistic quality of the glass is recognized by 
the notable connoisseurs in all countries, and collections 


are in the museums of America and Europe. 


HE nineteenth century will always be remem- 
bered as the age of marvellous inventions and 
discoveries. What the ancients knew of the 


























TIFFANY STUDIOS 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 











CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY ”’ 


| 
F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S | 


Moist Water Colors 


IN TUBES AND PANS 


are of the highest possible grade that 
American skill and machinery can 
produce—the name F. W. DEVOE & 
CO. upon the label tells the whole 
story. 


EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


-|F.W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 
NEW YORK 


176 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and fmporters of Artists’ Materials in the 


United States. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 








65 East Thirteenth Street 








W HAT WILL THE 
HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,as they arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogueof 


Everything ™,.Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xII inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totraceadvertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
makethe following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Peter Henpverson & Co. : 
35437 CORTLANDT S* NEW YORK 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS.— 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING. 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E F., 1044. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Soin AGent. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gouipv Mevat, Paris Exvosrrion, 1889. 

















Everything the China Decorator needs 
can be found at 


M. T. WYNNE’S 


Complete Art Supply Store 
‘¢The Mecca of the China Painter” 


New Shapes and Novelties in White China are 
received weekly from all the factories of Europe 


A. BINANT’S 


CELEBRATED ALL-WOOL 


Tapestry Canvas 


Is now being sold at cost price. 


M. T. WYNNE 
NEW YORK 
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Or care Room 36, Tribune Building, N.Y. City 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1900. 











§ WirH 6 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 
{ INCLUDING TWO COLOR PLATES 


‘*‘A PRINCESS OF FERRARI.” ATTRIBUTED TO CORREGGIO. 
(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 56.) 


aw 
Copyright, ‘1goo, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
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‘is seldom that such 
a solemn occasion as 
“ Founder’s Day ” is 
at Pittsburgh is en- 
livened by genuine 
wit. But Mr. Raf- 
faelli’s address was 

: 4 not only witty, it 

| ~6was, in the highest 
degree, wise and 
timely. The day has passed, he said in sub- 
stance, when it was possible to look forward 
to an American school in art. Style in 
contemporary art is universal, not national. 

This is a result of the last twenty years of 
progress. A score of years ago Pittsburgh 
did not exist for him or for other French 
artists, Mr. Raffaelli admitted; but neither 
did these artists exist for Pittsburgh. “ And 
this fact was truly to be regretted both by 
the people of Pittsburgh and by the artists.” 
ut to-day, he gracefully added, Pittsburgh 
represents “not only that genius of con- 
struction and invention which is peculiar 
to this nation, but, thanks to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, it represents, by the 
establishment of the Carnegie Institute, 

a truly great idea.” That is to say, 


the idea of the universality of art. 
’ * * * 
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Tre beginnings of this idea the speaker 
traced back to the small group of painters 
who, because somebody once called them 
Impressionists, have had to drag that name 
along ever since, “just as dogs drag a 
saucepan which has been fastened to their 
tails.” “ This little group was made up of 
Degas, whose mother was an Italian; of 
Claude Monet, a Frenchman; of Mary Cas- 
satt, an American: of Sisley, whose mother 
was English; of Pissaro, a Hollander; of 
Renoir, a Frenchman, and of your servant, 
whose grandfather was a Florentine.” So 
that the little. group of Impressionists rep- 
resented the art of humanity. 

x * * 

Art the present day the French “ National 
Society of Beaux-Arts” is more truly an 
international society, “ for the most famous 
of the artists who compose it are foreign- 
ers.” And of these, St. Gaudens, Dannat, 
Alexander, Humphrey - Johnston, Mac- 
Monnies, Gay, Melchers, and Sargent are 
American. And what the Impressionists 
unconsciously began is now the conscious 
object of many artistic societies—the So- 
ciety of Secessionists in Munich, the 
Austrian Secessionists in Vienna, the Inter- 
national Society of Fine Arts in Venice, 
and the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 

x * * 


Oruer speakers were President A. T. 
Hadley, whose address dealt with “ Modern 
Changes in Educational Ideals ;”” Mr. W. M. 
Chase, who spoke briefly, but to the purpose, 


on “ The Utility of Art,” and Mr. Joseph. 


Jefferson, who announced his intention of 
presenting to the Art Gallery one of his own 
paintings, a gift which he knew would be 
cherished by his hearers, because his paint- 
ings had repeatedly been refused admission 
in the large art galleries of this country. A 
hetter reason can be found for their accept- 
ance by the Carnegie Gallery, for we venture 
to predict that Mr. Jefferson’s landscapes 
will be admired and enjoyed when his 
triumphs on the stage shall have become 
but a faint memory. 
* * * 

One is again reminded of the prominence 
of Pittsburgh as an art centre and of the 
international character of modern art in the 
exhibition of M. Theobald Chartrain’s latest 
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paintings at the Knoedler galleries. The 
most important of these paintings is that 
which represents the signing of the peace 
protocol between Spain and the United 
States at the White House, in Washington, 
August 12th, 1898. It was painted to the 
order of Mr. H. C. Frick, of Pittsburgh, 
who has lent it for the exhibition. The 
group of portraits includes those of M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador, who is 
represented as signing his name to the 
protocol; Secretary of State Day, who is 
at his right hand, and President McKinley 
at his right. Behind the Secretary and M. 
Cambon are the Assistant Secretaries of 
State, Moore, Adee, and Cridler, and the 
Secretary of the French Embassy, M. Thie- 
baut. The portraits are pronounced to be 
excellent, and every accessory, even to the 
cut-glass inkstands, is said to be faithfully 
reproduced. The view through the open 
window of the distant Potomac glistening 
in the sun is also as accurate as any his- 
torian could wish it. With all this con- 
scientious regard for facts, M. Chartrain 
has produced a picture at once more pleas- 
ing and more impressive than many so- 





“THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS.” BY REYNOLDS. 
(SEE THE LONDON LETTER, BY MONTAGUE MARKS.) 


called great historical compositions, in 
which the painters have allowed themselves 
all sorts of liberties. Among the other 
paintings by M. Chartrain are an ideal figure 
of “ Siegfried” and several fine portraits. 
x kK x 

THERE are some perverse people in 
France who profess to be, at once, lovers 
of art and haters of nature; but the French 
Solons who have imagined the plan of tax- 
ing out of existence the advertising signs 
that disfigure natural scenery are plainly 
not of them. Nevertheless, we fear that 
their well-meant scheme will succeed only 
in restricting this sort of advertising to the 
few who can afford to pay roundly for the 
privilege. But something of the sort might 
be tried upon the people who are not only 
defacing but destroying natural scenery 
among us. Here is a point for Governor 
Roosevelt, who in his message says, regard- 
ing the destruction of the Palisades, that 
“their marring and ruin should be a source 
not merely of regret but of shame to our 
people.” The Governor recommends that 
no further riparian rights along the base of 
the cliffs should be granted, and he suggests 
that a commission be appointed to represent 
the State of New York, and that he be em- 
powered to request of the State of New 
Jersey to appoint a similar commission, and 
so to provide for joint action by the two 


States to save one of the most beautiful 
features of nature in the entire country. 
* * * 


Tue Governor is said to be indignant at 
the untimely coming to life of a commission 
which some time ago failed to induce the 
United States Government to establish a 
military reservation on the top of the Pali- 
sades. The attempt at reviving this project 
now can only interfere with the more hope- 
ful efforts of himself and the Society for 
the Preservation of Scenic and Historic 
Places and Objects. It is obvious that it is 
the face of the cliffs and not the plateau on 
their top that it is necessary to safeguard, 
and it is also plain that a military reserva- 
tion would have to occupy the plateau and 
not the face of the cliffs. No one has called 
back out of oblivion this meddlesome com- 
mittee. It should by all means stay dead. 

x * x 


In another passage of his message Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt calls the attention of the 
State Legislature to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo. It should, he says, be 
made a greater success than anything of its 
kind ever held on this continent; and, for 
our part, we fully believe it will. The views 
of the buildings of the Machinery and Trans- 
portation Department, the Departments of 
Horticulture, Graphic Arts, and Forestry 
and the Plaza, which we give on another 
page, show what excellent progress has been 
made. The first of these buildings forms 
a hollow square with openings looking on 
the Grand Canal and the Court of the 
Fountains. In the centre of the court is 
a lake, surrounded on all sides with ever- 
greens. The building and court have been 
designed by Green & Wicks, of Buffalo. 
The architects of the Plaza are the well- 
known firm of Babb, Cook & Willard, of 
New York, and Mr. R. G. Peabody, of Pea- 
body & Stearns, of Boston, has designed 
the Horticultural, Graphic Arts,and Forestry 
Buildings. These three buildings are con- 
nected by arcades, forming a semicircular 
court, the broad, white wall surfaces of 
which are ornamented with colored bas- 
reliefs. Most of these buildings are in the 
Spanish style of the old mission buildings 
of Mexico and California. 

x * * 


Ir the decorations of the new Appellate 
Court House on Madison Square do not 
quite come up to the expectations of the 
architect, he really has only himself to 
blame. He was under no compulsion, so 
far as we are aware, to divide up the work 
among ten artists, who, with all the good- 
will in the world, have not been able to work 
together in harmony. If each could have 
been assigned a room to himself and could 
have been permitted to evolve his own 
scheme of decoration, all would have been 
well. But when paintings by a man accus- 
tomed to work in delicate grays are con- 
fronted by others in violent reds, blues, and 
yellows, how is discord to be avoided? And 
when half a score of painters are expected 
to deal with the same theme, how shall there 
not be confusion? Mr. Brown-Lord, we 
believe, puts forward the old plea of lack 
of time. The building had to be ready at 
a certain date, and he was obliged to divide 
up the work of decoration, in order to get 
it done on the day set for the opening. But 
our judges have not yet become so ac- 
customed to works of art that they cannot 
deal out justice, except in their presence. 
The work of decoration might easily have 
been extended over years, if necessary. We 
believe that it is only by intrusting the deco- 
ration of a room to a single artist that a 
really satisfactory result can be attained. 
Nevertheless, taken singly, many of the 
paintings in the new Court House merit the 
highest commendation. 
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THE Permanent Dewey Arch Committee 
announces that the subscriptions to its fund 
now amount to more than $200,000. That 
is about one-fifth of what will be required 
to build the arch, though many rich New 
Yorkers are yet to be heard from, and the 
concert to be given by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch and other musical celebrities may be 
expected to net a large amount. It is evident 
that the way to raise the necessary money is 
by a popular national subscription, to which 
everybody may contribute. As is proper, 
The Art Amateur is the first publication to 
start such a subscription. It will accept all 
sums, large or small, will publish the 
donors’ names and the amounts of their 
subscriptions, and will bank the money re- 
ceived until such time as it can be used in 
the actual construction of the arch. In this 
way every penny received will be used solely 
for the purpose for which it is given. If 
by any possibility the needed funds are not 
raised, The Art Amateur guarantees to re- 
turn their full subscriptions to the donors. 
It is now for other periodicals and for the 
press in general to follow our lead. The 
aggregate result of their efforts, if they set 
about the task in earnest, should, in a few 
months, be enough to enable work to be be- 
gun upon the arch. 

* * * 

THE erection of the Dewey Arch will be a 
first step in the adornment of the metrop- 
olis, and will furnish a much-needed ob- 
ject lesson for the entire country. We can- 
not afford to dispense with any means of 
popular education which has been found in- 
dispensable by other great nations. The 
productions of the press cannot entirely 
take the place of those “ sermons in stone,” 
which have been so efficacious in the past 
in lifting humanity above low desires and 
aspirations. Much of the teaching which 
we actually receive through the press and 
the schools is intended to prepare people to 
win the means of living, but at the cost of 
dulling those sensibilities upon which we 
depend for the proper enjoyment of life. 
Hence, as a nation, we earn much, but 
spend it foolishly. The multiplication of 
colleges, picture galleries, and museums, 
though greatly to be desired, cannot have 
such an influence upon the masses as the 
daily view of a single imposing monument, 
such as this arch, magnificently decorated 
with sculptures whose meaning is apparent 
to every passer-by. Indeed, we should say 
that the temporary arch has already ben- 
efited the city in this way more than any 
educational institution within its limits. 

x * * 


THE appropriation of $50,000 yearly, 
asked for by the Controller, to be expended 
in purchasing for the city pictures or other 
works of art, has been combated on the 
ground that we need more common schools 
and more pay for their teachers. Is it to be 
inferred that we cannot afford both the 
schools and the works of art? No one pre- 
tends to believe it. But to attempt to “ hold 
up” an appropriation for one essential ob- 
ject is a poor way to obtain money for an- 
other. We may hope, however, that whatever 
the city may give for artistic purposes will 
not be placed under the control of our pres- 
ent worse than useless Municipal Art Com- 
mission, which has done nothing, so far, but 
make blunders. 

x * * 

A MEMORIAL tablet to the late Miss Eve- 
lyn H. Nordhoff has been placed in the lit- 
tle church at Alpine, N. J., on the Palisades. 
It was designed and executed by J. & R. 
Lamb, and has the peculiarity that it serves 
as a door to the vault containing her ashes, 
as the body was cremated. We are happy 
to be able to say that the bindery founded 
by Miss Nordhoff is still carried on. 
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MR. MONTAGUE MARKS DESCRIBES 
SOME NOTABLE PAINTINGS IN THE 
SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM, INCLUD- 
ING THE WRECK OF A FAMOUS REY- 
NOLDS AND THE BEST PRESERVED 
SERIES OF HOGARTH EXTANT. 

SS HE smallest, but by no means 
the least interesting, of the 

public art collections of Lon- 

don is that contained in the 
quaint house in Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields, which was at once the 

home of Sir John Soane and of his some- 

what incongruous medley of curiosities, 
pictures, and other works of art. Sir John 
in his time was a distinguished architect, 
and if we do not nowadays rank the Bank 
of England, the College of Surgeons, and 
other buildings of his designing among 
the masterpieces of modern architecture, 
we must admit that they are among the best 
examples of that somewhat tasteless 
pseudo-classicism which flourished during 
the reigns of the last two Georges and Will- 
iam IV. At the dawn of the present reign 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was still a fashionable 
part of the metropolis. The fine old man- 
sions which surround the beautiful gardens 
have undergone but little change, and the 
fact that most of them are divided up into 
offices for lawyers and chartered companies 
is not noticeable at a first glance, for the 
signs are not obtrusive. Indeed, a perfect 
stranger, emerging from the turmoil of 

Holborn into the perfect calm of this noble 

old “square,” with its great trees and well- 

kept lawn and shrubberies, might well sup- 
pose that he had strayed into one of the 
most aristocratic quarters of London. In 

Spring, when the may and lilac are in 

bloom, it is very beautiful. But even in 

January the view from any of the front 

windows of the Sir John Soane Museum is 

much more suggestive of the broad acres 
of a country estate than the actual environ- 
ment of one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares of the busiest city in the world. But 

Old London is full of such oases. 

The Egyptian, Greek, and Roman an- 
tiquities and the reproductions of antiqui- 
ties which constitute the bulk of the collec- 
tions of the Soane Museum need not de- 
tain us. They were no doubt creditable to 
the cultivated taste of the owner, but in 
themselves they would hardly be worthy of 
a special visit, with the British Museum 
within a mile of them. In regard to the 
pictures, it is very different, for these in- 
clude the noble Turner, “Van Tromp’s 
Barge Entering the Texel,” a gray painting 
in his early Dutch manner, in fine preserva- 
tion; the famous but wofully dilapidated 
Reynolds, “ The Snake in the Grass, or 
Love Unloosing the Zone of Beauty”; a 
three-quarter length portrait, by Lawrence, 
of the founder of the Museum, and last, but 
most notable of all, those two wonderful 
series, “ The Rake’s Progress” and “ The 
Election,” which are the best preserved of 
the more important examples of Hogarth 
that are to be seen anywhere. “ Marriage 
a la Mode” and “ The Harlot’s Progress,” 
in the National Gallery, in point of condi- 
tion do not compare with these canvases in 
the little museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The Reynolds hangs to the right of ‘the 
entrance door to the Library. As I have 
said, it is wofully dilapidated. It seems to 
be one of those cases in which the bitumen 
used in backgrounds and shadows caused 
semi-liquefaction in the pigments, speedily 
followed by corrugation and cracking. The 
rents and fissures are the worst I have ever 
seen even in a Reynolds; but successive 
layers of varnish—perhaps to hide unskil- 
ful “ cleaning ”—I think are more respon- 
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sible for the present wreck than the danger- 
ous pigments originally employed in the 
painting. The canvas is now under a thick 
plate of glass. The picture seems quite be- 
yond restoration, and its chief interest lies 
in the fact that it was the original of the 
four known canvases of the same subject 
and composition. Sir Joshua bequeathed it 
to his niece, Miss Palmer, who subse- 
quently became Marchioness of Thomond, 
at the sale of whose effects, in 1821, Sir 
John Soane bought it for 510 guineas. 
There are the well-known replica in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; a second replica in Ireland— 
by whom owned I do not recall—and the 
great picture. at the Hermitage in St. 
Petersburg, which is said to be the best of 
all. 

The vigorously painted portrait of Sir 
John Soane, by Lawrence, hangs nearly op- 
posite the Reynolds. It is said to have been 
found in Sir Thomas’s studio after his 
death, and unfinished. That the poor back- 
ground was the work of an alien hand is 
evident. 

There are twenty-four rooms, and every 
corner and passage is turned to account. 
Let us enter what is called the Picture 
Room. On the north and west sides of it are 
cabinets, and on the south are movable shut- 
ters, with sufficient space between for pic- 
tures. By this arrangement the small space 
of 13 feet 8 inches in length, 12 feet 4 
inches in breadth, and 19 feet 6 inches high, 
is rendered capable of centaining as many 
pictures as a gallery of the same height 45 
feet long and 20 feet broad. It is 
in this small room that we find the famous 
Hogarths. Most of us know the series 
“The Rake’s Progress” so well from the 
prints, that I feel as if I should apologize 
for giving ever so brief a description of 
them. But with these wonderful originals 
before me, looking as fresh as if they were 
just painted, how can I pass them by sim- 
ply because they are old friends? Here we 
have “ Tom Rakewell” entering into the 
inheritance of the hoardings of his miser 
father. What a jumble of leases, bonds, and 
rouleaus of gold surround the young prodi- 
gal as he stands there to be measured for his 
suit of mourning! We can tell by his fea- 
tures that he is half a fool, and we fear, 
from his casting off the poor girl he has 
ruined, that he is also a knave. We next see 
him as a man of fashion. He is holding a 
levee in an antechamber crowded with 
tradesmen who solicit the honor of serving 
him. It seems that he already maintains a 
poet, a landscape gardener, a dancing mas- 
ter, a fencing master, while the great prize- 
fighter Figg himself appears as his instruc- 
tor in the noble art of self-defence, and, as 
if this were not enough, there is a ruffianly 
hireling, a professional bully, ready to look 
after our scapegrace should he get into a 
row over his midnight revels. Next, we see 
him drunk in a Drury Lane tavern and sur- 
rounded by the only kind of women with 
whom he seems to associate. He is going 
fast down the hill now. 

The fourth picture shows him arrested 
for debt in St. James Street as, in a dainty 
new suit, he is on his way to court, and the 
girl who was abandoned by him in the first 
picture now actually offers to pay the bai- 
liffs to let him free. But Tom Rakewell has 
no idea of gratitude. He next appears in 
the parish church, being united in wedlock 
to a one-eyed and otherwise ill-favored 
bride, who is old enough to be his mother. 
Of course, he is marrying her for her 
money, and even while before the altar he 
is flirting with her maid. A Covent Garden 
gaming house is the next scene; the foolish 
creature has lost all his recently acquired 
wealth and throws himself upon the floor in 
a paroxysm of rage and despair. The end 
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is near. The Fleet prison for debtors is the 
scene now, and we see him there miserable 
beyond words: badgered by the pot-boy 
whom he has not paid for his beer, shouted 
at by his virago wife, and dunned by the 
jailer. The curtain falls on a scene in Bed- 
lam, where the poor wretch is chained to 
the floor as a dangerous maniac. The av- 
erage critic of Hogarth is apt to consider 
him only as the painter and engraver of 
certain moral subjects, and to judge him 
as an artist by these alone. This is unfair, 
for, as I have tried to show in a previous 
article, he proved to be well equipped when 
he chose to turn his talents to genre or por- 
trait painting, in which he achieved con- 
siderable success. His two series of “ Prog- 
resses,” “ The Election,” and so forth, he 
produced with the special and avowed pur- 
pose of afterward engraving them and ben- 
efiting by the sale of the prints. Yet, so in- 
telligent a writer on English art as Ches- 
neau, who apparently 
knows Hogarth only by 
his didactic work, be- 
cause of its excellence as 
such, belittles him as a 
painter. Hogarth’s pic- 
tures he declares—that 
is, the pictures of which 
Chesneau happened to 
know—can be perfectly 
interpreted by engrav- 
ing, and no work of a 
true master can undergo 
engraving without losing 
the chief part of its 
beauty. He admits that 
his pictures—the  pur- 
posely didactic ones, 
mind you—rivet one’s 
attention; and once seen 
are difficult to forget; 
that their humor, anima- 
tion, vigor, and_ bitter- 
ness of satire firmly fix 
themselves indelibly in 
one’s memory, but these 
he declares are only sec- 
ondary qualities, and 
only prove that Hogarth 
is inferior as a painter 
to the Frenchman, Char- 
din, who produced genre 
pictures of a similar size 
to those of Hogarth, and 
which, presumably, 
could not be_ perfectly 
interpreted by engrav- 
ing. Any one who sees 
Hogarth at his best—as 
at the Soane Museum— 
will agree with me, I 
think, that he is not the 
less entitled to rank as 
a good painter—I do not 
say a great one—because he stands unriv- 
alled, in his way, as a satirist and moralist. 
MONTAGUE Marks. 
Lonpon, January 6, 1900. 














THE late Roswell Sawyer was an Ameri- 
can artist who, having lived for a long time 
in Italy, gave, perhaps wisely, more of his 
attention to collecting old pictures than to 
painting new ones. He collected for his 
own pleasure, and, unfortunately as it 
turns out, did not make notes of his pur- 
chases, so that if he had any reasons for his 
attributions apart from those furnished by 
the pictures themselves, such reasons are 
unknown to his heirs, who have placed the 
collection in Mr. Chapman’s hands for sale. 
The picture from which our frontispiece is 
taken Mr. Chapman believes to be by a later 
hand than Correggio’s; but its lovely color 
and masterly brush work make it not un- 
worthy of the original attribution. 
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Tue following story, which comes to us 
from the Athens of America, is of a sort to 
remind one rather of Bagdad in the palmy 
days of the good Haroun al Raschid. Mr. 
Albert Graves is a painter whose fame ex- 
tends beyond the limits of the Hub. He 
recently conceived the idea of a picture, to 
be called “ The Silent Partner,” of which 
the subject was to be an organ grinder 
and his dead monkey. The play upon 
words in the title was enough of itself to 
captivate the refined and intellectual Boston 
public, but Mr. Graves did not depend 
wholly upon that. He determined that his 
picture was to be a great realistic effort, 
and to that end he secured the body of a 
recently deceased quadrumane, from which 
he painted industriously for several days. 
But in time it became even more offensive 





in death than it had probably been in life, 
and Mr. Graves was reluctantly compelled 
to part with it. He did it up in a neat pack- 
age and confided it to his boy for burial, 
presenting him, at the same time, with a 
dollar for the service. At the street corner 
the boy was accosted by a _ well-dressed 
stranger, who despatched him upon another 
errand, rewarding him in advance and 
kindly taking charge of the package until 
his return. The boy hurried back, but the 
stranger and‘the package had disappeared, 
and he realized with glee that he was rid of 
a disagreeable task and at the same time 
the richer by the confiding confidence man’s 
generosity. This is not all. The next day 
Mr. Graves received by express a parcel 


- which, from its neat appearance, he guessed 


must contain a holiday present from some 
admirer of his art or of his person. As he 
opened it, however, a too familiar odor 
aroused suspicions, which were confirmed 
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when he discovered a note addressed to him 
bidding him take back his monkey. “I 
should hate to deprive you of him,” said the 
writer. “He must be precious to you, 
doubtless for sentimental reasons. Other- 
wise, why should you have used a wrapper 
that bore upon it your name and address?” 
* * * 

A NOVELTY at the Tiffany studios is the 
special exhibition of Persian and Turkish 
rugs, imported by the firm. Many are of 
silk, intended for wall hangings, and are of 
extreme beauty. In color they vary from 
the richest hues of tawny and red to deli- 
cate pale blues and greens, which, owing to 
the sheen of the silk, have the effect of a 
patch of moonlight. Most of the rugs are 
of the usual sizes, but the collection also 
contains some of the largest and handsom- 
est Turkish carpets in America. 

* * x ‘ 

THE artist who is always at his best is 
never very good. The 
great men are not very 
even workers. This is 
beginning ‘to be under- 
stood by collectors of the 
painters of the Barbizon 
school. While any genu- 
ine Corot or Rousseau 
or Dupré is sure to be 
a picture worth having, 
yet there is much room 
for choice. For our own 
part, we prefer the more 
studied work of the two 
first-named painters to 
their free and “poetical” 
compositions. It is ‘not 
that these latter are not 
beautiful, but that such 
of their pictures as are 
closer to nature seem to 
us even more so, and 
more truly poetical as 
well. We may give as 
an example an “ Autumn 
Landscape,” by Rous- 
seau, just now in Mr. 
Chapman’s gallery. Com- 
pared with such a canvas 
as “ The Charcoal Burn- 
ers Hut” it would be 
said to be less “ impor- 
tant.” It is smaller and, 
at first sight, less impres- 
sive, but it grows upon 
one day by day, because 
at each inspection one 
perceives new beauties in 
it. The subject is only 
a row of trees with a 
winding pool in the fore- 
ground, but each tree is 
an individual rendered 
not photographically, but 
with the utmost skill of a great painter. It 
is more realistic than another picture in the 
same gallery by the painter who was sup- 
posed to be a realist above all others— 
Courbet. In truth, the imagination was 
never more active in these men than when 
they were working directly from nature. 

* * * 


THE Philistine of a critical turn of mind 
—and what Philistine is not critical ?— 
must have enjoyed himself hugely at the 
little exhibition of Mr. Philip L. Hale’s 
paintings and pastels at the Durand-Ruel 
galleries. Mr. Hale is one of the boldest of 
the American impressionists. That is to 
say, he is not content to do over again what 
has been done before, and to ignore as “ ac- 
cidental ” every natural effect that interferes 
with perfect vision of form. That there are 
many such effects we all know, and artists 
have long been permitted to reproduce 
some of them; but it has remained for the 
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courageous modern, like Mr. Hale, to paint 
a young woman making her way through a 
tangle of boughs with the afternoon sun be- 
hind her, as though—to quote one Philis- 
tinistic critic—‘‘she had a head like a 
pumpkin enmeshed in a gigantic spider 
web.” Let the critic in question take the 
lady who comes nearest his ideal of female 
beauty, place her in a similar position, and 
see what he makes of her. We do not say 
that it will be quite a gallant thing to do, 
for an opaque object placed in front of a 
strong light is sure to be much distorted by 
it, but he will be convinced that Mr. Hale 
has given the effect truly, which is what he 
had intended to do, not to make a flattering 
portrait of his young model. 
* * * 

It must be owned that Germans have an 
unfeeling way of caring more for their own 
lives and limbs than for a foreign 
architect’s susceptibilities. We 
read that Mr. La Farge’s plans 
for the American church in Ber- 
lin, after several modifications, 
have been rejected by the build- 
ing authorities of that city, who 
have called in a German to ren- 
der the building entirely safe. 
This may argue extraordinary 
timidity on their part, or the ex- 
istence of what is known in this 
country as a “ pull” in favor of 
some good Berliner; but we can- 
not but wish that our own super- 
intendents of buildings were less 
inclined than they are to give 
architects and their clients a free 
hand where the safety of the 
public is concerned. 

* * * 

THE exhibition of portraits 
painted by Mr. Raimundo de 
Madrazo since his arrival here, 
which will be opened at Oehme’s 
gallery too late for notice in this 
issue, will include those of sev- 
eral noted New Yorkers, among 
them Mrs. Isidor Wormser, Jr., 
Mrs. E. Lyman Short, Mrs.F. B. 
Jennings,‘ Miss Lamont, Mr. 
H. M. Flagler, and Mr. H. J. 
Chisholm. Another important 
event which we will not be able 
to report in this issue is the sale 
of the Evans collection of Ameri- 
can paintings. The March issue will con- 
tain an account of the sale, with the prices. 
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Apmirers of Mr. Childe Hassam should 
not miss the little exhibition of his draw- 
ings and sketches at Macbeth’s gallery. 
Most are clever and interesting jottings of 
street scenes in Paris, London, and New 
York. They have not, as will readily be 
imagined, the detail and the look of ar- 
rested motion of a snap-shot photograph, 
but they show what may be done in a hurry 
with various materials, and how a clever 
artist seizes the important facts in the ever- 
moving panorama of the streets, and, out of 
charity, leaves the unimportant ones to the 
duffer. 

* * * 

THE announcement of the juries of selec- 
tion for the Fine Arts Departments of the 
American section of the Paris Exposition 
should silence the cavillers who have been 
maintaining that the important work of 
selection was to be entrusted to a selfish lit- 
tle clique. Such men as W. T. Dannat, J. 
S. Sargent, Jules Stewart, E. A. Abbey, 
Gari Melchers, J. W. Alexander, A. Har- 
rison, and F. D. Millet, who constitute the 
jury on painting, are not likely to be influ- 
enced by any but proper motives. And the 
jury for sculpture—A. St. Gaudens, P. W. 
Bartlett, F. MacMonnies, and A. P. Proc- 
tor—is equally respectable. 

x * * 


AN unusual problem in stained glass, the 
application to a flat skylight of the perspec- 
tive scheme of a painted ceiling, has re- 
cently been successfully solved by Heinigke 
& Bowen, of this city. The light is a very 
large one, a long oval in shape, and the 
appearance of an opening with balustrades 
and lattices wreathed with’ vines has been 
artfully given to it without impairing the 
proper effect of the glass. This success has 
been secured by the judicious use of opal- 
escent and antique glass in contrast, the 
former standing for the solids, the latter 
for the open sky. The skylight is for the 
ballroom of Mrs. Morgan’s new residence 
in Washington. 

* * * 

Mr. ArTHUR FERRARIS, the _ distin- 

guished Hungarian painter, has had on ex- 





FROM A MINIATURE. BY THEODOR WUST. 


hibition at Schaus’s gallery a number of 
portraits which give one a high opinion of 
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FROM A MINIATURE, BY THEODOR WUST. 





his art. Among them are spirited portraits 
of his wife and child and of the German 
Emperor. He has since his arrival here 
been commissioned to paint a life-size por- 
trait of the latter, which is to be presented 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Hamburg 
to the Hamburg-American line, to be placed 
in the saloon of its’ new steamship, the 
Deutschland. 





MINIATURE PAINTING. 





A TALK BY MR. THEODOR WUST. 


“ THE art of miniature painting has never 
quite died out in Europe, notwithstanding 
the advent of photography; but what is 
spoken of in this country as its revival is, I 
am afraid, on the whole merely the birth of 
a fad founded on photography. It is this 
which makes most of the work now being 
done here so tame and conventional. Still, 
there are a few exceptional artists who, if 
they are properly appreciated by the public, 
may found an American school 
and establish the art here per- 
manently.” 

The speaker, Mr. Theodor 
Wiist, is a man of about fifty, 
fresh complexioned, of pleasing 
manners, and gifted, as will be 
seen, with a perception of the 
humorous side of things, to- 
gether with a keen sense of 
beauty. Though born in Frank- 
fort, he was brought at an early 
age to Paris, and has lived most 
of his life in France. He has 
regularly exhibited in the Salon 
as a miniaturist for the past 
dozen years. He has had a seri- 
ous schooling under Leo Coignet, 
Bonnat, and Hébert, has etched 
much, and has done some re- 
markable work in_ illustration. 
His studio, at 123 Fifth Avenue, 
shows many evidences of his 
tastes and his habit of working, 
which is to make life-size stud- 
ies of his sitters in appropriate 
surroundings precisely as though 
he was to paint on a large canvas. 

“The public,” he continued, 
“must take a large share of the 
blame for the sort of work that 
is now common. Its ideal is the 
finikin, characterless prettiness 
which may be attained, with the 
aid of photography, by persons 
who cannot draw, and who know 
nothing more of art than how to tint a 
piece of ivory. When people exact the 








same qualities in a miniature that they look 
for in a large oil painting—good drawing, 
character, animation, spirited and individ- 
ual style—then we shall be on the way to a 
real revival of the art. 

“It might be well to abandon ivory for a 
time. It is too easy to obtain pretty, trans- 
parent effects upon it, with which the pub- 
lic, though not the artist, is satisfied. Good 
vellum is hard to get here, but needs not be 
so. If there were a demand for it, it would 
be imported. It has the advantage, for the 
real artist, that it exacts serious work. It 
cannot be so easily prettified at the first 
touch as ivory. Still, there is nothing’ to 
prevent free and spirited work being done 
on the latter substance, only the prejudice 
of the ignorant portion of the public. But 
this prejudice has had such an effect that if 
you were to take a dozen miniatures at ran- 
dom from any exhibition, you would hardly 
be able, without consulting the catalogue, 
to tell whom they were by. They might all 
be by the one hand, working in the same 
mechanical, finikin style, without thought 
or inspiration or any real appreciation of 
the subject. 

“I believe in making my studies of the 
size of life in pastels, oils, or water-colors, 
as I think best; though | sometimes begin 
to work directly upon the ivory. But my 
general habit is to make my studies as 
though for a full-size portrait. It has been 
the habit of the best painters in little of our 
time, Menzel and Meissonier. ‘The latter, 
indeed, did not succeed well in his large pic- 
tures; but the former is a competent painter 
on the larger scale. And his small illustra- 
tions and miniatures are, for their size, as 
broadly treated as his big paintings in oils. 

* Still, it must be remembered that abil- 
ity to paint a big portrait does not neces- 
sarily bring with it ability to paint a small 
one. An excellent practice for beginners 
would be to copy in paint one of the etched 
portraits of Rembrandt. This would show 
the student how to combine breadth, free- 
dom, and understanding with the art of 
handling exacted by the fine brushes and 
the small scale of the work.” , 

Mr. Wiist prefers to use water-colors, 
in cake form, to any others. All tube colors, 
he finds, contain too much medium for use 
on ivory or vellum. Another advantage in 
using cake colors is that the labor of grind- 
ing the colors on the porcelain slab or pal- 
ette removes the temptation to overload the 
palette. Pupils, especially, who use the 
moist colors put more pigment on the 
palette than they can use at a sitting, and 
to save that which remains, they put the 
palette by without cleaning and use it 
again the next time. It is no wonder that 
their tints are dingy and uneven. The 
palette should be set afresh at the beginning 
of each day’s work. The following is Mr. 
Wust’s arrangement : 

Raw Umber. 
Burnt Umber. 


Raw Sienna. 
Mars Yellow. 


Indian Yellow. Burnt Sienna. 
Cobalt or Ivory Black 

Vermilion. Genuine or 
Ultramarine. Lamp Black. 
Rose Madder. Madder Carmine. 
Purple Madder. Indian Red. 

Light Red 
or Mars Orange. 


Venetian Red. 


The blue is placed in the centre and is in 
the largest amount because it enters into 
the composition of all grays—the most im- 
portant element in flesh tints. For drap- 
eries and backgrounds other colors may be 
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Mr. Wiist finds oil painter’s sables and 
the camel-hair brushes used by porcelain 
painters quite the thing for miniature paint- 
ing. The danger for beginners is in using 
too small brushes, and thus acquiring a 
labored and finikin technique. We have 
stated his preference for good vellum when 
it can be got; but it is easier, at present,.to 
obtain good ivory. The latter, however, al- 
most always requires to be re-ground, which 
is done with very finely powdered pumice. 

The portraits and sketches which we re- 
produce will give some idea of Mr. Wiist’s 
style. He believes that the miniaturist 
should be a portrait painter in the truest 
sense, and should keep aloof from both 
decorative idealization and from caricature. 
He himself has, however, done excellent 
work both as a decorator and as a carica- 
turist. We give in another article several 
of his very clever humorous sketches not 
before published. 





THE Blue Pencil Club of New York is 
an organization whose proceedings are apt 
to be much like those of the Club of Choice 
Spirits described by Goldsmith. It is in- 
cumbent upon each new candidate for mem- 
bership to do, say, or suffer something ex- 
traordinary. The other day a Mr. S 
was introduced to the club as, though an 
artist, the most unzsthetic person alive. He 
was absolutely devoid of feeling; and in 
proof thereof was content to sit upon the 
edge of an empty tun that serves for a plat- 
form and allow a long wire nail to be driven 
into it through his leg. The test was car- 
ried out so successfully that the perpetra- 
tors of the joke were obliged to call for a 
crowbar and the assistance of several of 
their friends to dislodge Mr. S from his 
seat. It was then discovered by those pres- 
ent that the leg was of wood. Some mem- 
bers of the club are inclined to see in this a 
proof that the heads of those persons who 
are insensible to the merits of their art work 
are equally wooden. But much depends, 
we should say, upon what sort of effect 
these are expected to have upon the be- 
holder. 











EXHIBITIONS. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


SEVERAL things go to make the present 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design especially interesting. In the first 
place, it is held in the rooms of its old rival, 
the Society of American Artists, and there 
has been a natural curiosity to see whether 
the change from the old surroundings would 
or would not be favorable. There is no 
corridor in the Fifty-seventh Street build- 
ing, and practically only two large galleries, 
equally well lit, so that a good picture can- 
not be absolutely “ killed” by being badly 
hung. And, again, there has been persis- 
tent talk of the new blood in the Academy 
asserting itself. These considerations led 
people to expect that the now homeless 
Academy would make a better showing than 
it had ever made in its Twenty-third Street 
quarters. As a matter of fact, the exhibition 
is above the average, though not equal to 
the best. The good pictures gain by the 
larger space and the better lighting. Most 
of them are in the outer gallery, where they 
give one a favorable first impression. And 
while the new members have not been at all 
assertive, still their influence is felt. But 
it is not a great, nor even an important, ex- 
hibition, judged by the Academy’s or any 
other standard. 

It is now generally understood that the 


tures, without favoritism, which, neverthe- 
less, must always be reckoned with. There 
is something to be said in favor of each 
of the pictures selected. Miss Phoebe A. 
Bunker’s “October at Cedar Brook,” to 
which has been awarded the Dodge prize 
for the best painting (under the conditions) 
by a woman, is a pleasing little river view, 
with an effect of mist rendered with feeling 
and some skill. The Thomas B. Clarke 
prize has been awarded to Charles Schrey- 
vogel for a nowise remarkable picture, ““ My 
Bunkie.” And the three Hallgarten prizes 
have gone to Louis Paul Dessar for his 
heavily painted “ Landscape with Sheep,” 
and E. J. Couse and W. Granville Smith 
for pictures which do not otherwise call for 
mention. . 

If there were nothing much better than 
these, we might end our account of the ex- 
hibition right here. But there are a few 
paintings really worthy of notice. Except- 
ing Miss Clara McChesney’s spirited por- 
trait of Dr. Moncure Conway, none of 
these is among the portraits. Gilbert Gaul’s 
“ War,” a twilight scene after a battle, with 
corpses cumbering the foreground, and in 
the middle distance a sentry grimly regard- 
ing them, is the best bit of genre in the ex- 
hibition. More pleasing in subject, but not 
so well handled, are J. G. Brown’s “ Cor- 
nered,” two old farmers playing checkers, 
with a younger man looking on, and “ The 
Doorstep,” by W. V. Birnie, a kitchen in- 
terior, with a little girl resting, which would 
be very good indeed if the garden seen 
through the open door were in proper rela- 
tion to the figure and accessories. F. A. 
Bridgman’s “ In the Oasis,” a rocky nook, 
full of sunshine and shadows, with horses 
and Arab washerwomen, is a very good 
specimen of the artist’s work. ‘“ Loitering,” 
by W. R. Leigh—negroes and goats enjoy- 
ing themselves on the side of a hill—is well 
painted, but distressing, because of the vio- 
let hue of the rocks, which, however, may 
be locally true. C. E. Proctor’s “ Gray 
Book,” an excellent example of this popu- 
lar artist; C. C. Curran’s “ The River 
Bank,” with a woman and boy making 
their way through tall undergrowth; F. C. 
Jones’s “ The Critics,” two little girls with 
a portfolio of sketches; T. W. Shields’s “ A 
Tender Chord,” and Childe Hassam’s “ The 
Flower Shop,” are good, each in its way. 

Mr. Will S. Robinson’s “ Village in 
Picardie ” is unquestionably the best land- 
scape, though the painter may have sacri- 
ficed veracity to tone and balance of masses. 
W. F. Kort has an excellent moonlight 
effect, “On the Kill von Kull.” Thomas 
Moran’s “ The Pearl of Venice” is, as is 
usual with the artist, like a large colored 
steel engraving. G. H. Bogert’s “ Ap- 
proaching Storm,” I. R. Wiles’s “ Long 
Island Road,” and C. H. Eaton’s “ Along 
the River” show a desire to attain sim- 
plicity without ignoring any important ele- 
ment of the composition. 

In other departments of painting there 
is little to mention. Carleton Wiggins’s 
yellow bull under a blue sky is a daring 
experiment in color, and shows enough 
strength to justify the artist’s audacity. 
“ Hollyhocks,” by Gainzero Yeto, has a 
quality of light and color which few will 
understand or care for, but which, never- 
theless, gives them a certain distinction. 
“The Silent Snow,” a winter wood scene, 
with an ideal figure, by W. St. J. Harper, 
is a graceful fancy, cleverly painted. 

Were this not an Academy exhibition, one 
might protest against the admission of sev- 
eral pictures which are as far below the 





added as the particular subject may re- 
quire. All the above are absolutely perma- 
nent except the madders and the Indian 
yellow, and these are safe under ordinary 
conditions, and cannot be dispensed with. 
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average as those which we have mentioned 
are above it. The show of sculpture is 
small, but C. H. Niehaus’s “ Lincoln” is 
sufficient to lend it dignity. 


award of a prize does not imply more thart 
a fair ability in the recipient. Conditions 
of age, sex, nationality, and previous suc- 
cess are sufficient to bar out the best pic- 
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BY WILLIAM PATTEN. 





NE of the most interesting pictures 
for the month is the frontispiece 
by Albert Sterner in Harper’s 
Magazine, the original of which 
was drawn with a crayon and 

pencil. Crayon is not a new medium for 

this artist to use, but in this instance he has 
studied the technique with a thoroughness 
which alone counts for much in the suc- 
cessful engraving. It is a medium which 

particularly adapts itself to the needs of a 

performer who requires a scale of touch— 

as one might say that the 
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love of pigment and the love of color are 
gifts which a man has from birth, if he 
have them at all. 

Perhaps if the reader looks at the en- 
graving on page 325 of the same magazine, 
made from Mr. Newell’s wash drawing, 
and then imagines both of these artists be- 
ing commissioned to paint the same young 
lady at the same time, he may realize how 
differently the results would look, and ap- 
preciate what is meant by a painter’s draw- 
ing. All this, however, has to do with the 
technical side of it, which is far from being 
the whole. Among so much that is hasty 
and slipshod in illustration, it is a relief to 
light on serious, thought-out work of this 





brilliancy, delicacy of 





touch possible, and clear, 
sustained singing tone of 
a good piano afford an 
admirable range of ex- 
pression fora Chopin 
player. There is some- 
thing of the evanescent, 
combined with power and 
depth, which is possible 
in this medium, a finding 
and losing of the line that 
appeals strongly to the 
artist of mood and im- 
pression. A drawing can 
be made so that when 
engraved by half-tone or 
the direct photographic 
method, the plate will re- 
tain as much of the auto- 
graphic character of the 
original as if it had been 
made in pen and ink, and 
far more than if the 
original had been made 
in wash, oil, pastel, or 
charcoal. A comparison 
between the two portrait 
pages by Mr. Sterner in 
this number and_ the 
drawing by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote on page 349 
of The Century will do 
more to make clear to the 
student the advantages 
of crayon over charcoal 
for purposes of repro- 
duction than an attempt 
to state these advantages 
in writing. C. S. Rein- 
hart may be said to have 
introduced crayon draw- 
ing for reproduction in 
this country, and some 
of his most distinguish- 
ed work was executed in 
this medium. 

But one of the vital 
qualities in this drawing 
of the girl in a Morris 
chair isthat which stamps 
it the work of a painter. 
By this I mean a man 
who is concerned prin- 
cipally with the values of masses and the 
richness of color, who, though drawing with 
a crayon, yet looks at nature and interprets 
it as though he held a brush in his hand. 
I do not mean by this that if this particular 
drawing had been made as a serious study 
of values for a painting it would have 
looked as this does. Mr. Sterner has re- 
membered that he was making a drawing, 
and has not attempted to servilely copy in 
one medium the effect produced by the use 
of another. But there are some men who are 
so in love with rich, fat, juicy oil paint, who 
realize to such an extent its peculiar possi- 
bilities and limitations, that nigh everything 
they do, in whatever medium, is more or 
less influenced by its consideration. The 





From Harper's Magazine 


“ ELEANOR.” 





character. The girl who leans back with 
one hand on her white breast is an admi- 
rable realization of Eleanor; the somewhat 
fatigued, partly spoiled beauty, growing up 
under an alien sky, becomes more impres- 
sionable and languorous in the Latin South. 
One knows the young woman just as well 
from Mr. Sterner’s drawing as one knows 
Isabel after reading some hundreds of pages 
of Mr. Henry James’s “ Portrait of a Lady ” 
—which shows what an advantage an artist 
can have over a writer. 

The drawing of Manisty, the principal 
male character in the story, is as fine a 
piece of characterization as the drawing of 
Eleanor—some will say a better. His 
dreamy, sensuous, petulant nature looks out 


FROM THE DRAWING BY ALBERT STERNER, 


59 
eloquently from the page, a product of that 
English civilization which produced a 
3eaconsfield and a Brummel. 

Mr. Frost illustrates another of the 
“ Devil” stories by Virginia Frazer Boyle, 
in his inimitable manner. These stories 
are affording Mr. Frost an opportunity 
which he has been lacking for some time to 
indulge a love of pure fun, and we well 
know that when Mr. Frost starts out to be 
funny a man must needs be blind to resist 
him. 

McClure’s for the month comes out with 
eight pages in color from pictures by C. K. 
Linson, certainly an ambitious showing for 
a ten-cent magazine. Some of the results 
are much more satisfac- 
tory than those printed 
in the December number, 
especially the fourth one, 
an evening effect, and 
the last one, the Christ 
working by Joseph’s 
side. Some of the crude- 
ness of color seems more 
chargeable to the artist 
than to the printer. Fol- 
lowing close on the ex- 
hibition and publication 
of M. Tissot’s pictures, 
a comparison between 
the work of the two art- 
ists is inevitable, though 
unfortunate. There is a 
good example on page 
598 of Munsey’s, show- 
ing how a photograph 
can be cut down to make 
an artistic arrangement 
of line and mass. 

Scribner’s for Janu- 
ary has a full-page by 
Frank Craig, an Eng- 
lishman, whose work is 
little known on this side. 
His drawing is charac- 
terized by vigorous ac- 
tion and a lively play of 
color. His style is quite 
a personal one, and in- 
cludes an ability to sug- 
gest masses broadly and 
simply. The color work 
in The Century repre- 
sents a considerable im- 
provement over the work 
in the November and 
December issues. When 
it is considered that a 
regular half-tone plate 
printed in black, and two 
color plates, a blue and 
a yellow, are all that 
have been used to make 
the results, it is surpris- 
ing how mechanically 
successful some of them 





Coprright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers are. Especially is this 


true when a majority of 
the originals were photo- 
graphs and not drawings. 

Photographs do not lend themselves 
readily to color reproduction, and the task 
becomes particularly difficult when the en- 
gravings are small. Various mechanical 
methods which can be used to advantage 
on large work, such as the colored supple- 
ments to The New York Herald, are prac- 
tically debarred on small work, unless the 
originals are drawings made with especial 
view to their use. The dexterous way in 
which the plates have been engraved by 
hand has given them a life and brightness 
which would otherwise have been lacking. 
The results are not all successful, but the 
full-page, “ No. 5 On the Map,” and the 
smaller, “ No. 10 On the Map,” are dis- 
tinctly so. The purple glow on the water 
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AT AN EARLY AGE HE BEGINS WRITING 
HIS MEMOIRS. 


in the former is an unusual effect, to be 
obtained with black, blue, and yellow. In 
view of what has been accomplished it will 
be interesting to watch the developments of 
The Century color work in ensuing num- 
bers. The full-page engraving by Ch. Baude 
from the painting, “ Evening,” by Elizabeth 
Nourse, an example of much that is good 
in the modern French school of engraving, 
contrasts strongly with some of the Ameri- 





11E LEAVES HIS COUNTRY FOR HIS 
COUNTRY’S GOOD. 


can engraving in the same number. When 
wood engraving has been so largely, so al- 
most completely, displaced by the half-tone 
plate, it seems as though there should be 
but littke room for any but first-class work. 





WHEN through using the palette, scrape it 
with the palette-knife, then rub it over with 
a little turpentine, and afterward with a 
trifle of linseed oil. Wash your brushes also. 





HIS GENIUS IS MISUNDERSTOOD BY HIS 
GERMAN RELATIVES. 
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COMEDY AND TRAGEDY IN ART. 





GLANCE at Cruikshanks’s “ Monstrosi- 
ties of 1822.” Men in voluminous, turned- 
over collars, padded shoulders and peg-top 
trousers are promenading in company with 
ladies whose dresses are as short in front as 
a ballet girl’s, and with trains that sweep 
the ground behind them. Look at Dau- 
mier’s “ In the Assize Court,” and you will 
find that the moral ugliness there delineated 
matches the physical ugliness of Cruik- 
shanks’s drawing. And the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the history of the time— 
after the collapse of the Napoleonic Empire 
—will show that these pictures are not over- 
drawn. In the first half of the century ugli- 
ness was rampant; serious artists were 
forced back upon the life of Greece and 
Rome, or that of the picturesque Middle 
Ages ; and contemporary life was abandoned 
to the caricaturists and the illustrators. 
There was, in fact, nothing to do but to laugh 
at it. To-day, when we are, perhaps, enter- 
ing upon another period of dulness, we may 
be happy if it is to be enlivened by caricatur- 
ists of equal talent. 

But while laughing at or satirizing the 
life of their time, the draughtsmen of the 
first half of the nineteenth century were un- 
consciously preparing the way for the seri- 
ous art of its close. They could find no 
beauty of form or expression, therefore they 
began the search for beauty of light and at- 
mospheric effect. This was particularly the 
case with the military artist. The soldier 
who faces death, even in a bad cause, cannot 
be made the object of ridicule. The quan- 
dary in which the military artist found him- 
self—obliged to be serious and obliged to be 
ugly if he would be sincere—drove him to 
observe effects of light and the grandeur of 
moving masses. Raffet’s lithographs are 
full of the spirit of modern art. De Neuville 
and Aimé Morot have only carried forward 
the standard which he was the first to raise, 
and his “ Midnight Review” is even yet 
full of lessons for the military painter. 

The illustrations of the Franco-Prussian 
war by Morot and others, which we repro- 
duce, bring before us vividly the tragedy of 
life as it is even now proceeding in South 
Africa and the Philippines. The artillery- 
man shot down at his gun, the defenders of 
a house lying dead at the foot of a wall upon 
which a picture hangs awry, the dead Ger- 
mans lying along the road at every few 
paces, these sketches owe their effectiveness 
to their veracity. They are as far removed 
from the theatrical battle scenes of Horace 
Vernet as from the overcharged horrors of 
Verestchagin’s sermons in paint. 

It is a relief to turn from them to the 
amusing presentation of a comic phase of 
modern life by Theodor Wist. The fifteen 
drawings which we copy are part of a series 
which illustrates passages in the life of a 
certain modern art critic. We are violating 
no confidence when we say that the hero of 
the tale is well known in New York. He is 
partly of Japanese, partly of German extrac- 
tion. The sketches have been-made with 
his knowledge and assistance. 

In the first he is shown, as a baby, already 
beginning his memoirs. In the second he 
leaves his native country at an early age. 
Three shows his reception by unappreciative 
relatives at Hamburg; in number four his 
ardent temperament reveals itself in an at- 
tempt to blow up his professor ; and in num- 
ber five and the following sketches he inter- 
views his good old Dutch uncle with the re- 
sult that he is enabled to see life in Paris, 
which he does in such a fashion that he 
is chased out of that not very Puritanical 
city by the police. He next shows up as an 
emigrant to America in number eight; and 
lands at Castle Garden in number nine. He is 





HE BLOWS UP HIS PROFESSOR. 


reduced to pawn his watch and to accept em- 
ployment at washing shop windows. He 
begins his career as artist and art writer by 
spilling the ink over a lithographic stone, 
and meditating on problems of life and death 
in the cafés around Union Square. In a 
vision the Decadent Muse presents him with 
a chrysanthemum; and, at the end of the 
series, inspired by her, he returns to the 











HE INTERVIEWS HIS GERMAN UNCLE, 


only theme which is worthy of his powers, 
himself, and takes up again the task of 
writing his memoirs. 

No one who has not had the privilege of 
knowing the subject can fully appreciate the 
truth and humor of these sketches ; but their 
movement, their expressiveness, their free- 
dom of handling, must appeal to all. We 
may be on the eve of a new era of ugliness ; 
but while we have poseurs like S. H. and 
artists like Wiist to enliven it, we shall find 
it at least endurable. 





HE STUDIES IN PARIS. 
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HE ES KEPT MOVING BY A GENDARME, 


HE PAWNS HIS WATCH. 





HE EMIGRATES TO AMERICA, 





HIS FIRST JOB IN NEW YORK. 





HE BEGINS HIS ARTISTIC CAREER, 





HE ARRIVES IN NEW YORK. 





HE EVOLVES HIS PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
\ND DEATH. 





His VISION OF THE DECADENT MUSI 


AT THE PRESENT TIME HE IS STILL EN- 


GAGED ON HIS MEMOIRS, 














PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A WELL-KNOWN ART CRITIC. 


BY THEODOR WUST. 
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TERMS USED IN ART. 

Accents. Form touches, usually stand- 
ing for the darkest spots of shadow, and 
used to accent the most important points in 
any form. 

ACCEssoriEs. Objects of secondary inter- 
est in a composition. For instance, in a por- 
trait, the curtain which may serve as back- 
ground, the book which the subject may be 
represented as reading and the chair in 
which he sits, are accessory to the main sub- 
ject, and are called ‘accessories.’ 

ACCIDENTAL Licuts. When, in addition 
to the principal light by which a subject is 
lit, there are other lesser lights, the latter are 
sometimes termed accidental. A strong re- 
flected light may be of this character. 

ATMOSPHERE. The effect of the air, al- 
ways containing more or less moisture, is to 
subdue color and make it appear less vivid 
at a distance than in the foreground. By 
close attention to such differences, painters 
are able to produce the illusion of atmos- 
phere in their pictures. 

A.Lecory. A figure or a group of figures 
representing an abstract idea, such as Jus- 
tice, or Moderation, or the Conflict between 
Truth and Error. 

AMATEUR. Originally meant a lover of 
art as distinguished from an artist. Now 
generally applied to one who practices an 
art for the love of it without regard to profit. 

AppLiguk. Said of ornaments wrought 
separately and applied to the object to be 
decorated. 

Aguatint. A process of etching, now lit- 
tle used, which gives much the effect of a 
water-color or wash drawing in one tint. 
Formerly the term was also used for water- 
color. 

ARABESQUE. Ornament in line, of a se- 
verely conventional character, such as was 
used in Arab decoration. Sometimes used 
in speaking of the lines in a picture consid- 
ered with regard to their decorative effect 
only. 

ArcuHaic. Ancient, primi- 
tive. Archaistic. Imitating 
the lack of knowledge or of 
skill shown in primitive art. 

ARMATURE. The cross-bars ~—~<~ 

aS. 
used to strengthen and sus- és. 
tain stained-glass windows. 
Also used of similar supports 
in other arts. 
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ART IN THE HOME. 





Paper BY JOHN W. Van Oost. READ AT 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEaAGuE DIN- 
NER Last MONTH. 

THE subject is one which should be of 
interest to everybody. Art in the Home 
gives the key to the owner’s individuality. 
It shows how keen is his sensitiveness 
to harmony and discord. A feeling for 
harmony, I am sorry to say, is possessed by 
but very few of us. As a general rule, we 
are copyists; we take up any old thing that 
comes along, without inquiring into its fit- 
ness. Yet all the time we think we are 
cultivating art. 

Whence do these false notions come? 
How do they originate? In part they come 
from a certain class of people who think 
they know something about art and who 
write twaddle for the daily papers. These 
writers are on the inside track, so to 
speak : they know a few artists, and are on 
the qui vive to note everything that those 
artists do. Let me illustrate. Some years 
ago an artist friend of mine, just returned 
from Europe, was trying to make a home in 
the city. He had little money, and he had 
to devise some way of fitting up a place to 
live and work in. This is how he did it: 
He procured a few boxes and barrels from 
a grocery store and a few planks of pine 
shelving, and set to work to make a dress- 
ing-table, using the two barrels as a base, 
which he covered with cotton stuff. In the 
same way, with the boxes, he made up a 
couch; and so with other things. This in- 
vention, the child of necessity, got, through 
the channel of which I have spoken, out 
into the world. Hence, we now have, in 
many cases, the home made beautiful with 
barrels and soap boxes. This is the art of 
niggardliness and dirt. The barrels gen- 
erally become receptacles for trash, and are 
seldom moved for cleaning purposes. 

Art in the home should begin with an eye 
to cleanliness. Furniture, drapery, and 
shelves should be so arranged as to be get- 
at-able, and should not be overcrowded with 
bric-a-brac. But this overcrowding of orna- 
ment we find everywhere. Nothing appears 
to be thought in good taste unless it is 
crowded. Carpets, furniture, wall-papers, 
and draperies all are overcharged with 
ornament. So with our tableware, be it 
silver or plate. We demand no end of orna- 
ment, and the manufacturer piles it upon 
us; for he finds it easier and more profitable 
to multiply ornaments than to devise good 
forms and suitable grounds. The public 
will not pay the price for this while it can 
get so much more show for its money in the 
over-ornamented thing. But so long as we 
buy this trash and encourage the manufac- 
turer there will not be art in the home. 

We now come to a third class of people 
with mistaken ideas. One of this class, be- 
cause she has seen an old copper frying-pan 
in Mrs. So-and-So’s studio, must hunt the 
town over to procure one for her parlor, 
and, of course, must hang it in the most 
prominent place, surrounded by a piece of 
old drapery entirely out of keeping. All 
her friends are introduced to this object of 
art. And, next, Mrs. Somebody-else hunts 
the town over, cannot get one of these desir- 
able frying-pans, and the junk dealer palms 
off a stew-pan upon her, saying as how the 
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artist, Mrs. Chasem, had bought one as an 
addition to art in her home. 

Now, where shall we look for art in the 
home? Not in the gilded palaces of the 
wealthy, filled with the whims and fancies 
of a decorator whose only thought is how 
to make the job as costly as possible. If he 
did not, it would not be art in the eyes of 
the owner. Art, in his estimation, is in the 
enormous cost. So he goes on to stuff his 
gilded nightmare with the most costly fur- 
niture, pictures, and bric-a-brac, ancient and 
modern, all jumbled together, till the place 
has the look of an overcrowded museum. 
It is a great pity that such art cannot be 
bought by the bottle, that it might be con- 
sumed over the dinner-table. Then the 
wealthy might become intoxicated wit art 
in their homes, and there need never be 
any great accumulation of it. 

The question arises, In what home shall 
we look for art? Naturally, you say in the 
home of the artist. Not always. I know of 
artists’ homes in this city where there is 
not the least pretence of artistic arrange- 
ment. How is this? Well, perhaps they 
may have too much art in their studios and 
may like to come home to a discord. Then, 
again, there are artists’ homes where art is 
overdone. There are very few, to my knowl- 
edge, with which fault could not be found 





from some standpoint. For instance, I know 
a very artistic dining-room with a shelf on 
all four sides, about eighteen inches from 
the ceiling. Upon this are various old 
Delft plates that have not been removed in 
five years. The walls are covered with old 
Gobelins tapestries, hung from the shelves. 
These, of course, are removed once in a 
while; but, should you look upon the shelf, 
you will find finger-marks in the dust. Art 
in the home should not make the home dirty. 
The first consideration is hygiene. All 
draperies should be so arranged that they 
may be easily removed. And where high 
shelves are used, they should be covered 
with long strips of oilcloth, of the same 
width as the shelf, so that they can be rolled 
up to carry out the dust from the room. 
As for economy and harmony, let me tell 
you of a dining-room in an artist’s home, 
where, in contrast to my first 
illustration, the work, though 
cheap, is sound and durable. 
Here are no shams and no 
soap boxes. It is true that 
the unsightly old stone man- 
tel has been boxed over with 
whitewood, but the work is 
as solid as any wooden man- 
tel. The hideous cast-iron 
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front of the fireplace has also been cov- 
ered with thin sheet copper, hammered into 
a design of wild roses and dragon-flies. 
But this is neatly and permanently fast- 
ened upon the woodwork, which has 
been stained a dark olive green. There is 
a buffet, also of stained whitewood, with 
key plate and hinges of wrought cop- 
per. The chairs have been fashioned of 
I by 13-inch nails, with strap seats, held by 
brass nails, and Chinese mat cushions. The 
table is a common kitchen table, lengthened 
by two boards, supported by wooden brack- 
ets. The oak over-mantel, with its shelves, 
was bought ready made; but the varnish 
was washed off, it was sandpapered, and 
then stained olive green, like the other 
woodwork. The walls are covered with 
gray-green cartridge paper and the floor 
with an American rug in tones of brown 
and peacock green. The room is all in a 
harmonious scheme of dull green, brown, 
and copper red. 

Now, if Mrs. So-and-So, instead of hunt- 
ing for frying-pans and cluttering up her 
room with incongruous bric-a-brac, would 
first secure some good general scheme of 
quiet, harmonious colors, and then proceed 
to lay out, say, fifty dollars on a few good 
things, she might begin to perceive what 
ought to be meant by art in the home. A 
few good plaster casts, costing about $7.50 
each, may be bought, and may be tinted to 
harmonize with the room. ‘Two or three 
Volkmar vases, costing about $20, may 
decorate the mantelpiece. A good repoussé 
copper fruit bowl will look well on the 
buffet. Good old steel engravings, though 
getting rare, may still be had cheaply if 
they are sought for—say, for $5 each. All 
can be kept in tone. For example, if you 
use copper elsewhere, it should be used even 
for the portiére rod, instead of brass. Cop- 
per ornaments may be easily cut out with 
a chisel and hammered into relief. They 
may be polished and waxed with common 
floor wax as often as necessary. Copper for 
parlor decoration should be subdued in 
color by first cleansing it of grease and then 
pickling it for a time in salt and water. 
The tone of bronze can be improved in the 
same manner. These are not ways of get- 
ting around the problem, but ways of soly- 
ing it. The frying-pan is all very well in 
the kitchen, or in the artist’s studio, if he is 
a painter of still-life or of low-life subjects, 
for then it is a tool of his trade. The barrels 
and soap boxes were all very well for the 
poor artist, who might be dispossessed the 
next week; but what have such things to 
do in the house of an ordinary well-to-do 
person? Art in the home does not mean 
shams, dirt, borrowed notions, resulting in 


ridiculous incongruity. It means, or should 
mean, harmony, elegance, individual choice. 
If people study these, they may spend less 
money and less energy on home decoration, 
but they will certainly attain better results. 
As Lafayette Leavy once remarked when 
a friend admired a room he had just had 
papered, and asked him where he got the 
paper and how much it cost: “ Twenty 
cents a roll, my boy. Good taste is cheap 
when you’ve got it, but it comes mighty 
high when you haven't.” 





PAINTING IN OIL COLORS FOR THE 
AMATEUR AND BEGINNER. 


III. 


THERE are some points about paints 
which had better be stated here, as, for 
instance, the distinction between transparent 
and opaque colors. Some colors when 
mixed with oil are transparent, while others 
remain opaque. Of the former sort are the 
Madder Reds and Prussian Blue; of the 
latter, the Ochres and Earthy Reds, like 
Indian Red. The opaque colors dry quicker. 
While these two classes of colors may be 
mixed together in any proportion, and, so 
mixed, may be used as though no distinc- 
tion between them existed, they can be used 
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separately for very different purposes. 
Thus, in modifying a tint already placed, 
you may do so by a “scumble” of an 
opaque color—that is to say, a slight rub of 
the color over the canvas, or you may try 
a “glaze” of a transparent color—that is 
to say, the color mixed thin with oil or 
varnish. In the first case the under or 
“ ground * color shows in the interstices of 
the scumble ; in the second it shows through 
the glaze itself, being only tinted by it. 
Glazing is used mostly in the foreground 
and in shadows; scumbling in the distance 
and in the light. 

There are colors which are permanent 
and others which it is unsafe to use, espe- 
cially in glazing and scumbling. Light 
changes some colors; moisture and heat 
affect others; still others are safe in some 
combinations, but pretty sure to change in 
others. No picture can be expected to stand 
direct sunlight, great variations in heat and 
moisture, or the presence of coal-gas in the 
air for any great length of time without 
undergoing disastrous changes. But with 
proper care it should be possible to preserve 
a picture indefinitely. In the following list 
care has been taken to point out the good 
and bad qualities of each pigment, and if 
a palette be made up with regard to these, 
the pictures painted from that palette ought 
to change very little in ordinary conditions. 
The oil with which the pigments are mixed 
must be expected to oxidize and grow more 
yellow ; hence, even if you like a warm yel- 
low tone, it is well to paint in a rather cool 
one and in a high key, for the picture will 
acquire a warm tone with time. 

Of white pigments, Zinc White is the 
only one that is not subject to change; but 
it is otherwise unsatisfactory, and is liable 
to crack. Lead whites—that is to say, 
Flake White, Silver White, and Cremnitz 
White, are used instead. They are all liable 
to turn yellowish or blackish in time, but 
they are the best we have. 

Cadmium Yellow, pale or deep, and 
Cadmium Orange are among the most brill- 
iant and also the safest of pigments. They 
replace the old Chrome Yellows, which, 
while as brilliant, have a disagreeable tone, 
and quickly become dull and greenish. 

Strontian Yellow is a light lemon yellow, 
quite permanent, and about equal in value 
to Pale Cadmium, 











Naples Yellow is a good pale yel- 


eS low, permanent, and may be em- 


3 ployed instead of Cadmium and 

White, as it is cheaper and spares the trouble 
of mixing. 

Yellow Ochre, Roman Ochre, Transpar- 
ent Gold Ochre are both cheap and perma- 
nent. Many students use them as yellows 
exclusively, because of their cheapness. 

Raw Sienna is a good brownish trans- 
parent yellow, very useful in compounding 
olive greens and dull orange tints. Burnt 
Sienna is a strong, somewhat rank brown- 
ish orange. Both are quite safe. 

The Umbers are still browner than the 
Siennas, and quite as safe. 

Aureolin is a very fine golden yellow, 
semi-transparent, but too dear for students’ 
use, as a rule. 

Indian Yellow and Yellow Lake are fugi- 
tive, and should not be used. 

Of the reds, Vermilion is the most power- 
ful, and may be regarded as permanent 
when bought from a good manufacturer. 
It is of two sorts—Chinese Vermilion, so 
called, which tends’ toward crimson, and 
Searlet and Orange Vermilion, both of 
which tend toward orange. 

Light Red is burnt ochre, and is perma- 
nent. It is safe in all combinations, and is 
of especial use in painting flesh. Indian 
Red and Venetian Red have much the same 
qualities. 

The only permanent transparent reds are 
the madders. There are several varieties— 
Rose Madder, Purple Madder, and so on. 
They take the place of the lakes, which are 
among the most fugacious of colors. Many 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures are but 
the ghosts of what they were, owing to the 
disappearance of the lakes, of which he 
made much use in glazing. 

Artificial Ultramarine has taken the place 
of the true ultramarine used by the old 
masters. It is not quite so pure a blue, but 
it is as safe, and true ultramarine, made 
from lapis-lazuli, is the dearest of al! pig- 
ments. 

Cobait Blue is permanent, and is the best 
blue for compounding delicate aerial grays 
with Rose Madder, White, and Pale Cad- 
mium. 

Prussian Blue is the most powerful and 
transparent of the blues, and is indispen- 
sable for mixing greens for foliage. But 
unless used in quantity, it is apt to fade if 
exposed to much light. Indigo is less useful 
and less permanent. Antwerp Blue is less 
permanent, but sometimes more useful, 
because it does not overpower other colors 
as Prussian Blue does in mixed tints. 

Viridian, or Verte Emeraud, as_ the 
French call it, is a powerful bluish green, 
which needs some admixture of yellow. 
Emerald Green, by the French called Verte 
Veronese, is warmer and generally more 
useful. It is liable to turn dark if the atmos- 
phere is not pure. Both of these greens 
are of use only in light passages. 

Terre Verte is a very useful, dull green. 
It is weak—that is to say, it requires a good 
deal of it to sensibly modify another color 
when mixed with it—but it has a very 
agreeable grayish tint, and is much used in 
the most delicate flesh tones. 

The Chrome Greens and Zinober Greens 
are fugitive, and should not be used. 

There are more good pigments in the list 
of browns than in any other color. Indeed, 
they may be said to be all good, with the 
exception of bitumen or mummy, which 
has the bad defect that it never dries, but 
may run and crack, even after many years. 

On the other hand, there are practically 
no good violets or purples, except mixed 
tones ; but those compounded of the various 
reds and the blues are so numerous as to 
fill all needs. Ivory Black and Blue Black 
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are both good colors, and permanent. They 
may be used, especially the latter, as dark 
blues to compound with yellows for dull 
green and olive tints. 

The following is a palette made up of 
fairly permanent colors only, which is 
sufficient for all ordinary uses: 

Silver White, Cadmium Yellow, Cad- 
mium Orange, Pale Cadmium, Naples Yel- 
low, Yellow Ochre, Roman Ochre, Trans- 
parent Gold Ochre, Raw Sienna, Burnt 
Sienna, Raw Umber, Chinese Vermilion, 
Orange Vermilion, Scarlet Vermilion, 
Light Red, Indian Red, Venetian Red, Rose 
Madder, Purple Madder, Rubens Madder, 
French Ultramarine (artificial), Cobalt, 
Cerulean Blue, Prussian (or Antwerp) 
Blue, Viridian, Emerald Green, Terre 
Verte, Vandyke Brown, Burnt Umber, 
Blue Black, Ivory Black. 





ALBUM COVER FOR WOOD CARVING OR 
PYROGRAPHY. 





BY KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 





THE panel design in Viking ornament 
which appears in the present number of The 
Art Amateur is intended for the cover of 
an album or portfolio, although it can read- 
ily be adapted to other purposes, but it 
would not of course in that case be appro- 
priate for carving seen only at a distance, as 
the design is too small and intricate. 

For an album cover the panel should be 
made of fine, close-grained wood. In order 
to prevent warping it must be composed of 
three layers of wood glued together, the 
grain of the inner layer running across the 
panel, while that of the outer ones runs 
lengthwise. Its entire thickness should be 
half an inch, or even less, and in no other 
way can a panel so thin be prevented from 
losing its shape. 

The edges of the panel should be rounded 
slightly with a gouge, or else moulded. The 
design itself, though apparently rather 
elaborate, is in reality very simple and easy 
to carve, but its beauty and effectiveness will 
be lost if the lines are not kept absolutely 
perfect. 

Transfer it to the wood by means of car- 
bon paper, using thumb-tacks enough to 
hold the design securely in place, so that it 
cannot slip, as even a very slight deviation 
will throw the whole design out. Then take 
a hard pencil, sharpened to a fine, round 
point, and trace the outlines firmly, being 
careful not to miss any. If this much of the 
work is done well, the rest will be easy. 

After removing the pattern from the wood 
examine the impression made, and follow 
with the eye the lines made by the dragon 
forms where they interlace. If the lines 
form a continuous sweep, with good curves, 
it is all right and ready to begin carving. 

Clamp the work to the bench, with a bit 
of wood between clamp and panel to prevent 
defacing. Then take a small sharp veining 
tool and outline the design, outside of, but 
not close enough to remove any of the out- 
lines. It will not do to cut directly on the 
lines, as the design thus becomes too narrow 
when finished. The groove made by the 
veining tool should not be more than a six- 
teenth of an inch deep. 





The background is then removed, using 
a small flat gouge, number three, and the 
background is stamped, if stamping is pre- 
ferred. If it is not to be stamped, the wood 
must be removed very carefully to avoid 
any ragged appearance. After this is done 
select tools to fit exactly the outlines, and cut 
down all the edges directly on the line, 
cleaning out the corners carefully. 

The design should now be left standing in 
relief, a sixteenth of an inch high, and ex- 
actly as drawn, its edges clean cut, and at a 
right angle with the background. All ‘that 
now remains to be done is to cut down the 
dragon forms a little at the interlacings, and 
slope away the wood on the parts that go 
underneath. Then with the smallest size 
veining tool the dragon’s eyes and the par- 
allel lines and other marks are put in. 

The panel is now ready for finishing. If 
it is to be stained, the color is applied in very 
thin coats, using perferably a water stain, 
and allowing each one to dry thoroughly be- 
fore the next is applied, until the desired 
shade is obtained. Then apply a coat of 
shellac, which when dry should be well rub- 
bed down with powdered rottenstone and 
oil, and the process then repeated until a 
smooth, even gloss is obtained. This finish 
is better than any other for carving that is 
to be handled a good deal, as it is not easily 
defaced, and if it becomes soiled can be 
readily cleaned with a damp cloth. If it is 
to be used as an album or portfolio cover, it 
can be mounted at slight expense in any 
bookbindery. 

This design is also very pleasingly devel- 
oped in pyrography. For this purpose bass- 
wood or white holly is usually selected, and 
after the design is transferred the lines are 
burned in evenly with a small point. The 
background can then be burned over with 
a broad point until it is dark enough to 
throw the design well in relief; or a pleasing 
effect can be obtained by coloring the panel 


after the outlines are burned. The colors‘ 


should be bright but harmonious, the dark- 
est being used for the background. In 
either case it should be finished with shellac 
after the work is done, as described above. 
Should leather be selected for the burning, 
tan calfskin will be found most durable for 
the purpose, and the point must be kept only 
sufficiently hot to color the lines dark brown 
without burning the leather. A cover made 
in this way should be padded when mounted, 
and would be more durable if a moulding of 
dark-colored wood was put around the edges 
for protection. 





A very pretty and unique gift is an illu- 
minated booklet containing a favorite poem. 
It may be bound in vellum and the cover 
decorated with pigments or bound in leather 
and stamped by the illuminator, and the 
gift greatly enriched thereby. William 
Morris, the English arts-craftsman, was ac- 
customed to give to his friends books tran- 
scribed and illuminated by his own hand. 

There is, it must be confessed, among 
American art students a reprehensible ten- 
dency to always consider a branch of the 
arts from a commercial point of view—to 
take up illustrating or china painting or 
miniature painting because it will bring in 
a certain amount of money, and never to at- 
tempt an art for the mere pleasure of exe- 
cuting something beautiful, or giving pleas- 
ure to others through it. It is surprising 
how often the veteran in the arts-and-crafts, 
whose time really is money, is able, like 
William Morris, to execute presents for his 
friends, while the novice with time on his 
hands rarely executes the smallest gift; but 
is always trying to “do things that will 
sell,” and the value they place on their pro- 
ductions is far ahead of that which a full- 
fledged artist would ask. 
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PASTE AND ENAMELS. 





BY FRANK MUNI, 





eur |OW do I get my results with paste 
and enamel? By having lots 
and lots of patience. There are 
four essential points necessary 
to good work—a straight eye, 
a steady hand, patience, and a good notion 
of design. A great many people expect to 
do good paste work at their first attempt, 
and when they do not succeed get discour- 
aged and give it up. Well do | remember 
my first attempt at this work, how dis- 
couraged | was when my lines would not 
hold together, and when they did hold to- 
gether at the way they spread over the 
piece. More than once I decided to aban- 
don it, but somehow that feeling so com- 
mon of wanting to conquer, and encourage- 
ment given me by one who herself had 
passed successfully through the struggle, 
held me to it, and as I worked in it the wish 
to become proficient became stronger, and 
my love for this beautiful but tedious work 
greater. 

Now, let us go on to the practical part 
of the work. Let us take the buckle shown 
on this page. In the first place, we will mix 
our paste; the longer paste stands mixed 
(kept out of the dust, of course) the better 
it will work. Some of my best work has 
been done with paste mixed four or five 
months in advance. Make sure the tile is 
clean and that we are supplied with pure, 
clean turpentine. Now take some Relief 
Paste, say one-half bottle (that is ‘more 








VASE DECORATED WITH ENAMELS AND GOLD. 


than most people will use at one time, but it 
will keep, and will work better for having 
been allowed to stand), turn it out on the 
tile, giving it plenty of room. Take a good 
strong steel palette-knife and dip enough 
pure turpentine on the paste to wet the 





BELT BUCKLE. BY FRANK MUNI. 


powder thoroughly. Work the paste for 
five minutes, putting strength into your 
knife. This is simply to grind it. Let it 
stand, spreading it over the tile until the 
turpentine has evaporated, leaving the paste 
as dry as when it first came from the vial. 
When it is dry we are ready to mix it with 
the oil. 

Every teacher has his or her own oil, and 
they all answer the same purpose. Begin 
slowly, putting a few drops at a time into 
the paste and work it in until you have 
enough in the paste to thoroughly hold it 
together and yet have it too thick to work. 
Begin mixing your paste thoroughly, put- 
ting good muscle into it. Keep this up, and 
at the end of a few minutes you will notice 
that the paste is getting oilier. Your object 
is to get just enough oil in the paste to have 
it string from the knife without spreading 
on the tile. It may take a few drops more 
of oil to accomplish this, but, remember, it 
is safer to be a drop of oil short than to 
have one too much, as paste, by constant 
mixing, will become a trifle oilier. Should 
it get too oily add a little more dry paste. 

Some people make the mistake when 
wanting to use the paste a second time of 
mixing it up with oil. After the paste 
reaches the right consistency never mix it 
with anything but turpentine, be it a day or 
six months after the first mixing. To 
thoroughly mix paste, one must dévote some 
time to it. It usually takes me one-half 
hour or more to get my batch in good con- 
dition. 

We will now cover it and put it away, 
while we put the design on the buckle. This 
will have to be done free-hand. First rub 
dry with turpentine. This will give your 
pencil something to hold to. Next get the 
centre; every jewel and line on the buckle 
radiates from there. The easiest way to do 
this is to draw a line from top to bottom 
and from side to side, the point where both 
lines cross of course being the centre. The 
most perfect way to make the band lines 
around the side of the buckle—or for that 
matter a plate or anything else—is to hold 
the pencil in the right hand the same as for 
writing, with second finger under pencil 
instead of on the side; press the top of your 
second finger against the china, resting the 
point of the pencil on the same, pointing 


down, and push the hand up and down. 
With a little practice one can become very 
proficient. 

After you have the main lines in with 
pencil go over them with fine lines charged 
with India ink. Finish the rest of design 
with the same, making circles where jewels 
are to go. After which rub the buckle off 
with turpentine. This will remove the lead 
and will leave a clean ink drawing. ‘The 
next step is the colors. Those used are 
Banding Blue, Ruby, and Russian Green. 
The centre is of. Banding Blue, very rich; 
the band next the scroll band of Ruby, and 
the small squares of Russian Green. Those 
should be put on, keeping close to but off 
the ink lines. Now dry well in a hot oven. 
After drying, if any paint is found other 
than where it belongs, scrape off with a 
pointed knife. 

Now we are ready for the paste. First 
prepare yourself with a fine brush, with 
hairs one-third of an inch in length. Some 
like long ones. I can control short ones 
better. If you cannot get a fine one, make 
one by getting a small brush and cutting a 
few hairs off all around it with small scis- 
sors. Mix paste thoroughly with pure tur- 
pentine to consistency for use and keep 
mixing it quite frequently while using. Be- 
gin at the centre jewel and place a paste 
line around where the jewel is to be. A 
perfect line can only be made by having 
your paste mixed just right, and by always, 
each time you dip your brush in paste, clean- 
ing it off well before dipping again. Be 
sure never to have turpentine in it when 
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you dip it in paste, or else your paste will spread on the china. 
Get your line by coaxing it along. Next do the beading for the 
jewels next the centre, then bead the others; the long jewels are 
lined the same as centre. Now line your squares, dotting with 
paste (after the lines have dried) where each line crosses; the 
next to be done is the scroll work in the centre band, after which 
bead both sides of the band with small dots, as also the outside 
band. The beauty of beading is in having all dots round and 
uniform in size. ‘The ruby band is lined with gold. Now we 
are ready to fire the buckle the first time. Fire well to glaze the 
colors. 

The buckle is now in readiness to be worked up for the second 
firing, which will be for the gilding. Mix two portions of gold, 
one of Roman and one of Green Gold. ‘This can be made by 
adding one-eighth of oxide of silver to the pure gold. In using 
the two, be careful not to get them mixed. Be careful, too, of 
your brushes,as very little green gold is necessary to make the pure 
gold green too. Gild the paste around the centre jewels and also 
the small band of jewels around it with pure gold; the next, the 
scroll, band of green gold, and the jewel dots on the next band, 
the lattice work, and outer band with the pure gold. In gilding 
make it your aim to gild only the paste lines, and not the china 
on both sides of it. This will be hard at first, but with a little 
practice it will become easy. If colors are put on strongly the 
first time they will not need retouching. ‘The best and easiest 
way to gild the jewels is to make the band solid, drying the 
gold hard in an oven and then scraping out clean where jewels 
are to go. Now give the buckle a medium fire. 

For third working up regild same as for second, drying hard, 
and scraping out places for jewels. Now prepare your enamels. 
These are mixed same as paste, with a trifle less oil if possible. 
The enamels used are Turquoise Blue and White. Mix thor- 
oughly to get all bubbles out, or else they will burst in the kiln and 
ruin all. Make sure your enamel will not spread, and then build 
the centre jewel of Turquoise, the four large ones of White, the 
small ones around centre of White, and the jewels between the 
four pointed ones of Turquoise. The next band is of White and 
the outer one of Turquoise. Let it stand some time before you 
fire. Firing when enamel is fresh is apt to cause it to blister, so 
always let it stand until enamel is well set, especially with large 
jewels. To allow them a few days’ time will make them all the 
more perfect. The buckle is now ready for the third fire. Fire 
to suit the enamel. 

There is really little to be done for the final firing other than 
the coloring of the jewels. Begin by putting a touch of Ruby at 
top of centre jewel, shading that off into the enamel, and then 
bringing in a sharp touch of Deep Blue Green. “The idea is to 
resemble stone as near as possible. The effect of the four pointed 
jewels is got by shading the top left-hand side (as the jewel 
faces you) with a delicate pink, running that off into the white 
enamel, and then shading the right side with a delicate green. 
Apple Green is the best. The rest of the jewels are all right, but 
can be built up if necessary. Fire at a medium fire. The buckle 
is now finished. If the work has been done well the effect is 
stunning. The buckle can be mounted and used as a belt buckle, 
and will wear well. 

And now a few hints on enamelling. Always enamel pieces 
for the last fire unless you intend to build them. In dropping 
a jewel your brush will quite often leave a sharp point on the top 
of the same. To make the jewel perfect, put the point of your 
brush to your tongue. Touch with the brush the point on the 
enamel, and it will immediately disappear, leaving you a perfect 
jewel. Paste jewels can be treated in the same way. 

Another accident liable to happen is this: Sometimes in remov- 
ing your brush from a jewel after dropping it a string of enamel 
will be left on the brush, breaking and falling across the jewel 
on the china. To avoid this, especially with large jewels, lift 
the brush up and down a few times, stretching the enamel, after 
which the string will break near the jewel and your brush can 
be removed in safety. 





THE vases, with decoration of color, gold, and enamels, are 
examples of the same style of keramic work that Mr. Muni so 
skilfully carries out. The methods which he has employed, and 
for the first time has expressed through our columns, if combined 
with his extreme care of workmanship, will insure perfect results. 
For the vases, if possible, secure an underglaze effect of rich 
blended color at the base, or select pieces from plain Japanese 
shapes that have rare coloring. It is a sacrilege to ornament 
such a vase carelessly. Study for the color which will be the 
greatest addition to the body color of the vase, and use it as 
a background for the enamels. Use the same color in much 
lighter tones for the rest of the design. If the light grounding 
for enamels should be lighter than the color already on the vase, 
usé large coatings of flat enamelling. Work of this kind should 
be kept for the appreciation of connoisseurs. In Japan the 
accomplishment of a single piece is often the work of a lifetime. 
Use white or delicately tinted enamels for the jewel work. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


DECORATION OF A SMOKER’S SET FOR THE PRIZE 
AT A ProGressivE Eucure Party.—Cards in black 
and red; yellow and blue lines may also be used 
in addition to the principal colors. Cut a small 
oblong card the correct shape, and lay out groups 
of cards with a lithographic pencil, or sketch the 
shapes on the china without tracing. By drawing 
around a small card, however, the shapes will all 
be uniform. It is very dainty and amusing work 
copying the cards in miniature, and makes a really 
pretty smoker’s set, quite appropriate as a first 
prize in the game. The shapes may be transposed 
in many pretty ways to form borders. They are 
quaint little forms, and suggest many clever ideas. 
Gold may be used on the borders in heart and club 
shapes, held together with diamonds in red. Use 
the pen or fine brush in putting'on the shapes. 
One firing should be sufficient for all. The work 
should be done accurately from the’ beginning. 
The merit of work of this kind is partly in ex- 
treme neatness of handling. It encourages care- 
fulness, which is so necessary in successful keram- 
ic work. For the red use Carnation quite heavy. 
Ivory Black, Silver Yellow, and Blue are all the 
colors that could possibly be introduced. A very 
delicate line of gold might occasionally indicate 
the cards, but do not surround with gold. A 
bluish gray shadow may be placed below a group 
of the cards, and some of the cards may be indi- 
cated slightly torn or bent, more carelessly ar- 
ranged than in the design. 

Detrr PLATES, WITH ORIENTAL MoriIve.— 
“Delft” immediately suggests blue. Though 
blue was used to a very great extent in the old 
Delft potteries, it-did not exclude combinations of 
other colors. Copper lustre was frequently used 
with both blue and red. Queer as the colors 
seem, the effect is most harmonious. Enamelling 
was employed in the workmanship. Such color- 
ings are rarer than the solid blue Delft. The idea 
of the decoration being Japanese, the shapes are 
carried out in solid tints 
with free-hand brush 







A FEW OF THE PIECES FROM THE INDIANA 
CERAMIC ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION. 


it appeals to us. Delightful little inaccuracies 
seem to enter into the design to rest the idea, 
to take away from the laborious perfection. Use 
Blue Green, Carmine, Blood Red, Black, and 
occasionally a touch of Orange. Notice the 
coloring in the best examples of Japanese enamel- 
ling, and try to get the spirit of their form 
and workmanship. Their methods, being so won- 
derfully clever and having such true spirit of 
decoration, should greatly interest a keramic 
worker who will take the trouble to delve into 
them. 

Birps are employed in many ways in Japanese 
designs, and may be worked strictly conventional 
ways or shaded and blended with the design 
The enamels are to accent the design, not to hide 
bad drawing. Use birds on tiles, vases, and all 
ornamental shapes. The colors used are grays, 
blues, reddish browns, and black. The Copen- 
hagen artists use birds freely in decoration of 
large vases, using the most beautiful grays and 
greens. 

Curis on china are particularly appropriate 
for panels. They may be framed or inserted in 
furniture as decorations. The cupids we give this 
month could be painted on an oval panel for a 
table top or inserted in the front of a desk or on 
a curved china closet. Gilt furniture is greatly 
enhenced by beautiful bits of china painting 
Sometimes these panels are merely covered with 
a tint or painted with little wreaths of roses. 

Tue CoLorep SUPPLEMENT in greens contains 
many suggestions for such decorative pieces of 


china for furniture, as well as china for table 
service. Green is always so pretty with white, 
and gives a simple result, that is quite within reach 
of the amateur. The greens that are popular for 
table china run the whole length of tints, from 
Coalport to Emerald and Meissen. Two or three 
greens may be used in the design, with a blue 
green for the shadowy flowers and scrolls. There 
are ideas in this design for frame decorations, 
either in mineral colors or in water-colors on 
mounted papers. One firing would be sufficient 
for china if the colors are well handled. 

MINIATURES On china are even more difficult 
than on ivory, for, besides getting the color, there 
are the difficulties of glaze and the keeping of the 
intended colors in subsequent firings. Miniatures 
may have from five to twenty firings, the best 
glaze being secured in a small muffle: Select a 
panel absolutely without flaw, for, being such a 
tiny piece of china for such an enormous amount 
of work, it is distressing to have a part or spot 
develop a blemish. Avoid carmines until the 
final firing, and then only on lips and perhaps the 
slightest tint on dress or drapery. Carnations 
and blood reds have to serve the purpose of 
madders and vermilions. 

THe Grecian Ficures are perfectly adapted to 
the style we iliustrated in the last May number 
of The Art Amateur. They are very charming 
for decoration. Sketch the details accurately, 
and use flat washes of flesh tones and colors for 
drapery entirely Grecian. 





SYSTEM IN KERAMIC CLASSES 


METHOD EMPLOYED WITH PuPILs TO REGULATE 
ATTENDANCE. 

“My system for keeping my classes in order is 
this: Pupils are required to name the morning 
most suited to them for regular lessons. After 
having made their choice of day they are expected 
to stick to that day, as after the engagement is 
made it is positive. My pupils pay in advance and 
a book is kept with a list 
of engagements. Each les- 





strokes. Lay in the bor- 
ders with copper lustre, 
and paint the design in 
deep blue. The-~ small 
strokes and circles may be 
lined with red slightly 
mixed with enamel, to 
render the color opaque. 
Another scheme of color- 
ing, to make the effect 
more brilliant, is to use 
the soft greens and creams 
of the Japanese in connec- 
tion with pink enamelling, 
which should blend in 
various tones. Use blood 
red for lines, and frequent- 
ly gold is used as a ground 
for the shapes or to ac- 
cent. Black is employed 
to surround shapes also. 
All the Japanese decora- 
tion is so free and quaint 
that" the very simplicity of 





son day the book is looked 
over and a lesson checked 
off, whether the pupil is 
here or not. No allowance 
is made for a lost lesson, 
except in case of severe ill 
ness, or in case of my hav- 
ing been notified that a 
pupil will be away from 
the city for a length of 
time. In case of unavoid 
able absence a pupil is al 
lowed one week in which 
to make up the lost lesson, 
and one afternoon in the 
week is set aside as a time 
when lost lessons may be 
made up. I adopted this 
plan several years ago, 
after having been subjected 
to the constant annoyance 
of having a full class one 
day and possibly only one 











or two pupils the next. 
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Many of the pupils had no regard for my time, 
but if they pleased would go shopping or riding or 
visiting—in fact, anything except keeping regular 
engagements with me. After putting my lesson 
plan in practice I had no trouble, as no one wants 








to lose their money. Since then they are prompt, 
except for unforeseen matters arising. You see, 
it makes a difference who loses the money. If it 
is the teacher, who has rent and expenses to pay 
just the same whether pupils come or not, why the 
loss of the lesson is nothing (to the pupil). But 
say to the latter: ‘If you are not here you pay 
just the same,’ she is apt to be in her place, and 
as a consequence her work goes on without inter- 
ruption and everything runs smoothly. If more 
teachers would adopt such a plan, pupils would 
soon understand it is a business transaction, and 
look upon their lessons as appointments to be 
kept. ‘ Pupils having regular lesson appointments 
if absent must make up lost lesson within one 
week,’ is a notice I have in my circular. This 
reminds the pupil of her obligation to me. I 
hope it is possible to bring about through your 
columns some uniform manner of keeping pupils 
and teachers in good business relations.” 
Miss M. H. E. Montrort, New York. 

“We are at the mercy of our pupils. They 
come or not, as they please. Expect three, and six 
come, and vice versa; result, a distressing amount 
of interruption to work.” 

Carotyn B. Doremus, Bridgeport, Conn. 

“T do not teach for my health,” remarked an 
artist who prefers to be anonymous, “ so I accept 
only regular pupils. Uncertain attendance makes 
me lose interest in their work. I feel the student 
is not earnest. I accept only those who seem to 
have talent or adaptability.” 





SUCCESS? 





Ir We Work For Ir. 

V.—Bunches of violets or single ones painted 
on china should be light enough in color to bear 
the deepening effect of gaslight. Dark red roses 
sometimes have the same defect, the blue mixed in 
the shadow becoming too dark by gaslight. Use 
Light Violet of Gold with Blue for violets. Deep 
Violet of Gold must be used sparingly. 


F.—You will find great diversity of decoration 
in white and gold. It is always in good taste. 
Paste and enamels on white china, a decorative 
border in gold, and a floral effect very finely car- 
ried out in gold will please a critical taste. It 
does not tire one, neither does it unduly attract 
attention. The trouble is your work seems too 
strikingly odd for home use. A queer little bit 
does for a cabinet, but is quite wearisome when 
reproduced in sets. Be individual without show- 
ing so much eccentricity. 


R.—An unglazed result may be remedied by 
repainting with fluxed colors, or dusting on a lit- 
tle powdered flux with cotton on an oily ground. 


M. M.—Underglaze may be properly glazed 
only in a large kiln. The results of firing color 
and glaze on the porous biscuit in small kilns 
have not been entirely satisfactory. Best to leave 
the firing of underglaze to the potter. The clay 
also must have a stronger firing than you could 
give it. You cannot be potter and painter success- 
fully without vast experience. 


H. V.—You are indignant because your glasses 
with monograms in gold did not come out per- 
fectly in one firing? You say you never painted 
on china or glass before, and this ought to be 


perfect, for you invested in two lessons with a 
noted teacher, and finfshed four dozen glasses at 
home on the strength of it. You consider two 
firings for glass an imposition? You have yet to 
learn that china painters do not come ready-made. 
You add, with some pride, that you refused to pay 
for the lessons because the method does not seem 
to you the thing you should have learned. We 
fancy you have more will than judgment, and 
scarcely enough honor to be an acquisition to a 
studio. Your teacher advised you regarding home 
work. Did you remember? You learned the sys- 
tem of laying on the gold with a long liner, and 
you were told to add only turpentine in working 
up the gold to keep it an even mixture for work- 
ing. You probably flooded it with oil, for you say 
the gold blistered in firing, and you could not get 
it to dry. So your glasses had smudges in various 
places. The firer should have taken it off? Not 
at all. The firer has all he can attend to without 
correcting your faults. It is not considered good 
form for the firer to give his opinion of the work 
brought to him. It is not his affair. He simply 
fires. He has no right to correct, even if he has 
time and inclination. He rarely comments. 

You added too much fat oil or tinting oil or 
tar oil to your gold. Either or any of these oils 
may be mixed with gold with good results, but 
an excess blisters. It is better to use too little. 
You probably put it on carelessly, although you 
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do most naively insist that your work was per- 
fect. Try again and finish one glass next time 
and have ix fired to judge your workmanship. 
Four dozen were too many for even a_ clever 
worker to start with. A firer’s work is most 
exacting. It is arduous work and painstaking. 
He is tsually very obliging, and very conscien- 
tious as to detail, but too often he has to bear the 
criticism of the uninformed, who expect him to 
work magic with all kinds of curious combina- 
tions brought to him. 





Tue InpIANA CERAMIC AssocIATION held its 
third annual exhibition from December 11th to 
the 16th. Space, unfortunately, does not permit 
us to go into detail regarding the work, but some 
idea of the excellent showing made can be got 
from the illustration on page 69. The exhibitors 
were Mrs. W. S. Day, President of the club; 
Mrs. J. H. Orndoff, Vice-President; Mrs. Wil- 
mer Christian, Miss Cora Richcreek, Mrs. J. J. 
Garver, Mrs. C. F. Kramer, Mrs. C. J. Buchanan, 
Mrs. W. Perkins, Mrs. Lewis D. Stubbs, Mrs. 
B. F. Howard, Miss Katherine Conard, Mrs. 
Hurley, Mrs. T. B. Adams, Mrs. Thomas Har- 
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rington, Mrs. H. B. Smith, Miss May Reynolds, 
Mrs. Daniel De Prez, Mrs. F. O. Haver, Mrs. 
Benjamin Booth, Miss Bessie Whitridge, Mrs. 
T. E. Hadley,.Mrs. W. S. Major, Mrs. W. H. 
Welch, Mrs. O. C. Wilcox, Mrs. M. H. Wood- 
small, Mrs. Willis Fugate, Miss Flora Green- 
street, Mrs. Mary A. Phipps, Mrs. George Flem- 
ing, Mrs. Ovid Adams. 





THE ARTS OF METAL. 





IV. TRANSFERRING. 


WHEN raised forms are to be decorated the 
design must be mechanically laid out and cut to 
fit the object and the 
pieces held together 
with wax. Drawings, 
engravings, and pho- 
tographs on rough 





paper can be trans- Figat A 
ferred to silver by 
heating a few globules 3 





of metallic mercury 


in a test-tube to about ee 
two hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. The inked ee 


surface of the design 
is held over the G7 
fumes, which amal- 4/; 
gamate with the ink. 
The design is now 
held over the smoke 
of iodine. A few 
scales of it are put 
into a metal dish and 
held over a gas-jet. 
The drawing should be held close to the smoke, 
which has a tendency to descend, being so much 
heavier than the atmosphere. It will be readily 
seen that the ink now contains iodide of mercury. 
This, placed face down upon the silver and put 
under pressure, imparts the iodide to the silver, 
making a permanent ornament of iodide of silver. 
These methods are all well enough when one 
cannot draw. 

To draw directly upon polished metal, a com- 
position of chalk, dextrine, and a ‘little ammonia 
will be found to give a nice texture to the surface 
to work upon with a hard lead-pencil. The draw- 
ing can be corrected and the pencil-marks re- 
moved—that is, if drawn lightly—with the ordi- 
nary rubber. 








CuTTING AND BENDING. 

The making of shapes by cutting and bending 
will be well illustrated by taking a square card- 
board box. It will be seen that the four sides 
are folded an equal width; the squares of the 
corners are then cut away, the corners are then 
raised perpendicular, and the edges pasted to- 
gether with paper or linen. There are many 
shapes in metal made in precisely the same way. 
It is necessary to draw upon the material the 
exact shape of every plane of the work. For 
example, a hexagonal box, Fig. 9, B, can be made 
by drawing a hexagon the size required for the 
base and ending upon the sides parallelograms, 
Fig. 9, A, equal to one of the sides, which in this 
case are exactly alike. These sides are bent to 
an acute angle and then soldered or rivetted to- 
gether. This same method applies to all polygonal 
figures, regular or irregular. Fig. 10 would be 
produced in box form, as Fig. 9, B, when the 
group of sides are separately turned up or bent 
round an irregular octagonal base. It will now 
readily be seen that cylindrically formed vessels 
are constructed in much the same manner. In 
Fig. 11, to form a cylinder, describe a circle the 
required size, mark off the band the required 
width, which will be the depth of the vessel; the 
length of the band will be three times the diam- 
eter of the circle. 

We now come to the laying out of conical 
forms. The cone is the first form, for almost 
every shape of a vase (see Fig. 12) is in this 
cone. I have drawn a gourd-shaped vase, which 
can be raised in as described in the last article. 
Of course, a bottom will have to be inserted. 
This will be explained in soldering and brazing 
next month. The method of procedure is as 
follows: Make an outline drawing the desired 
size and shape the vase should be when finished. 
A line is drawn through the centre of the vase. 
and also two tangential lines to the sides of the 
body, until they meet at the point on the centre 
line a. Now with a as a centre and a, b and a, c 
as a radii, describe two arcs. Upon these two 
arcs set off the circumference of the vase, b to d 
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and ¢ to e, which is three times the diameter. 
This will be sufficiently practical when a lap is to 
be allowed, but when absolute accuracy must 
be obtained, the diameter should be 3.171. From 
A draw a line to a. Then B, D, E, C is the de- 
velopment of the vase, and is shaped over a taper 
mandril. Some forms of vases would require to 
be made up of two cones, which would be fastened 
together in the middle or thereabouts. Another 
would be made of a cone and a hemisphere. (See 
Fig. 13.) 

Having considered the most important ways in 
which shapes are laid out, we now come tothe sub- 
ject of construction, or various methods by which 
separate pieces of metal are attached together 
to form a complete piece of work. The principles 
of these are brazing, soldering and riveting. 

Riveting dates back to the early days of metal 
work, and when properly arranged can be made 
exceedingly decorative, forming delightful bands, 
circlets, and borders, greatly enriching plain sur- 
faces of sheet metal. Little ornaments or festoons 
might be chased and hung, so to speak, from rivet 
to rivet. Simple rings, which can be made with 
a punch, requiring only one blow of the hammer, 
little dots and other forms will readily suggest 
themselves to the mind of an interested worker. 
The rivets used have either flat, round, or cham- 
fered sharks. The flat are mostly used. The 
round, when decoration on the underside is de- 
sired, and the chamfered (like a wood screw- 
head) when they are not to be seen at all. The 
latter should be used upon stout metal. It will 
here be seen that it is essential that the rivet 
should have a solid support at the back, and that 
it should be get-at-able. The closing down of the 
head of a rivet is done with a light riveting ham- 
mer. They can be made either flat, round, or 
conical. A flat head does not require so much 
metal to close down as a round or conical head. 
In forming a round or conical head to a rivet, it 
will be seen that it must be struck with the ham 
mer from every direction, as well as straight 
down, pinching or drawing the metal together. 
Of course, these heads might be made with 
punches, which come especially for the purpose, 
called rivet sets. These are only used for me- 
chanical work and give one smooth surface. With 
the hammer it is entirely different. We get a 
surface of little faucets, which have a charm all 
their own. Flush joints are not for riveting 
yet the shape can be laid out in the same way, 
allowing a portion of the waste metal as a lap. 
(See dotted lines, A, Fig. 9.) 





EMBROIDERY. 





Tus butterfly pattern is a new and very pretty 
one for a doyley. Let the outer half of the wing 
of the butterfly be in a rich golden brown in solid 
stitch, and the inner part in yellow. The eyes, 
or spots, should be yellow on the outer, brown 
on the inner part. The feelers, or antenne, 
should be of brown. Let the triangles between 
the wings be in right to left stitch of a deep olive 
green. If something brighter is desired, use blue 
and red for the butterflies, with yellow or green 
triangles. By way of variety, the wings, instead 
of being all in solid stitch, may be sometimes in 
stripes of solid stitch with open stripes between. 
This will have a very pretty effect. Or the but- 
terflies may be in outline stitch, with only the 
spots in solid stitch. The triangles between the 
flies should be in the darkest color used, and may 
be either in solid stitch or outline. 

In the border for a centrepiece to be used with 
the doyleys, follow the same color scheme that 
has been adopted for those. First outline the 
middle or body part of the fly with brown silk 
and fill in the shaded portions with straight up- 
and-down stitch, leaving small spaces between, as 
in the pattern. Let the legs and antennz be also 
in brown, the eyes in yellow. For the upper 
wings, first outline them, then work outline in 
buttonhole stitch where shown in the pattern. 
For the inner half of the wings draw the 
silk in single stitches, sloping toward the 
body. For the lower wings take scallop stitch 
all around the inner part. For the outer 
take a very short stitch, fastened down to 
the linen, then another, and so on until all the 
space is covered. This is to be crossed at right 
angles in the same manner to produce the open 
network suggested in the pattern. The network 
in the corner pieces is to be done in the same 
way. The leaflike portions of the corner design 
are to be in satin stitch, and the circles in small 
scallop or buttonhole stitch. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Greek TerraA-Cotta Statuettres, by C. A. 
Hutton, is a popular elucidation of the subject. 
Miss Hutton discourses learnedly on the use and 
meaning of the statuettes, showing that though 
most of them have been found in graves, only a 
small proportion were made to be buried with the 
dead. She tells of the methods of manufacture, 
which allowed of a great deal of free-hand re- 
touching, and of the historical division between 
the archaic statuettes, mainly religious, and of 
the later genre statuettes, which finally gave way 
to the two groups of fanciful statuettes illustrat- 
ing myths and legends and grotesques, caricatur- 
ing physical deformities. The text is enlivened 
with quotations from the Greek anthology, and 
the book is illustrated with eight colored plates 
and many figures in monochrome. (Macmillan.) 





GrEAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
edited by G. C. Williamson, is one of the best 
of the many recently published series of books on 
art. Each volume contains a biography of some 
celebrated artist with illustrations and a catalogue 
of his extant works. The latter feature is pecu- 
liarly valuable. Two volumes of the series are 
before us: “Andrea del Sarto,” by H. Guinness, 
and “ Signorelli,” by Maud Cruttwell. The 
former contains a photogravure from the por 
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trait of Del Sarto in the Uffizi, at Florence. In 
the latter the photogravure, which serves as 
frontispiece, is of the portrait of an unknown 
man, with figures and ruins in the background, 
now in the Berlin Gallery. The other illustra- 
tions are half-tone plates rather better printed 
than is usual in books of this class. (Macmillan, 
$1.75 each.) 

Some Hints on Pattern DeEsIGNING, by Will- 
iam Morris, are, in the main, a plea for more 
thought and more ithagination in the designing 
of patterns to be reproduced by machinery. The 
author complains of the senseless preference for 
quantity rather than quality of design, especially 
when applied to the poorer fabrics, such as wall- 
papers and cotton prints. A design for such tex- 
tures, he says, should greatly enrich the surface 
with beautiful lines and colors and fanciful 
forms, while a finer texture should be allowed to 
show itself in a simpler pattern. The pamphlet 
is neatly printed from type designed by William 
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Morris and is substantially bound in boards with 
a cloth back. (Longmans, Green & Co., $1.) 


A CaTaLocue or Some Cuorce Booxs, issued 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, includes many first 
editions and other rarities, and is illustrated with 
half-tone plates of bindings by Gruel, Cuzin, 
Lortic, the Doves Bindery, Miss Prideaux, and 
so forth. Among the most important of the books 
named in it are the “ Poems of John Milton, both 
English and Latin,” the first edition with the 
rare portrait of the author by Marshall, and a 
fine set, in sixty-three volumes, of first editions of 
Thackeray’s works. There are also a collected 
set of first editions of Kipling, and one of the 
Kelmscott Press Publications in sixty-six vol- 
umes. 


A Manuat or Histortc OrNAMENT, by R. 
Glazier, gives a more comprehensive view of the 
subject in smaller space than most books of its 
class. There are very many small illustrations, 
printed separately, a number on a page, with de- 
scriptive text opposite. This plan permits of 
summary views being given of various prehistoric 
and historic styles, filling about half the book. 
The remainder is devoted to descriptions and il- 
lustrations of many of the minor arts, ivories, 
mosaics, ceramics, and so forth; and the volume 
ends with a chapter on “ Continuity of Style” 
and a glossary of terms used in ornamental art. 
This should be a good text-book for schools or 
a book of reference for the individual student 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50.) 


Hits at Pouitics, by W. A. Rogers, of 
which we gave a preliminary notice in our No- 
vember issue, has since appeared and more than 
bears out the anticipations which we had formed 
of it. The student of caricature will find in it an 
excellent model. The artist’s aim is summed up 
in his quotation from the late Josh Billings, who 
once remarked that he “ did not care what a man 
said so long as he said it in a few words.” Sim- 
ilarly it does not much matter what the caricatur- 
ist suggests in his drawing, so long as he sug 
gests it in a few lines. He is privileged to be 
wrong, but he must be clever and amusing. Mr 
Rogers fulfils the requirements and does not 
abuse the privilege. We dare say that the prom 
inent persons who are hit, and who are of all the 
political parties, will enjoy the book as much as 


others. (R. H. Russell, $3.) 


Stories oF PEAcE AND Wak, by Frederic Rem- 
ington, a dainty little volume of the size which 
can easily be slipped into the pocket, and contain- 
ing three charming little tales. The titles are so 
fascinating that one cannot help reading the 
stories of “The Strange Days that Came to 
Jimmy Friday,” “ Joshua Goodenough’s Old Let- 
ter,” and “Chasing a Major-General.” The 
printing is remarkably good. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 75 cents.) 


De WritLtoucrpy Criamm, by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, is a very pleasant story by the 
author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “ A Lady of 
Quality,” and so forth, and will be read with a 
great deal of interest by admirers of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s novels, and their name is legion. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


Tue THEOLOGY or CiviLizaTion, by Charles F. 
Dale, is an attempt to sketch the essential ideas 
which must underlie a civilized and _ civilizing 
type of religion. If we admit that Christianity is 
destined to give its name to the religion of the 
future, it must assume a form so universal as to 
meet the ethical needs, inspire the conduct and 
satisfy the minds of civilized men. (T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co., $1.) 


FISHERMAN’S Luck, by Henry Van Dyke. A 
book of stories, woodland sketches, and blue sky 
philosophy by the author of that charming work, 
“ Little Rivers.” Dr. Van Dyke writes delight- 
fully. He is full of personal anecdotes and 
descriptions of well-known people and little- 
known places. There are thirteen full-page il- 
lustrations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.) 


Tue Human Boy, by Eden Phillpotts. This 
collection of eleven stories is one of the most de- 
lightful studies of “ boy,” boy life and character 
that has appeared since “ Tom Brown at Rugby.” 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


Briton AND Boer: Bot Sies or THE SouTH 
ArricAN Question. This is a series of very 
clever papers, the first entitled “ Causes of the 
War,” which is very effectively dealt with by 
James Bryce, M.P.; “ England and the Trans- 
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vaal,” by Sydney Brooks; “ A Vindication of the 
Boers,” being a reply to Sydney Brooks by a dip- 
lomat; ‘A Transvaal View of the South African 
Question,” by F. V. Engelenburg; ‘‘ European 
Opinion,” by Karl Blind; “‘ The South African 
Question,” by Andrew Carnegie; “ Will the 
Powers Intervene?” by Francis Charmes; “ Al- 
liance Against England,” by Demetrius C. Boul- 
ger, and “ Philosophy and Morals of the War,” 
by Max Nordau. The book is profusely illustrated 
and has a good map. It will be found of great 
value at this time, for it deals with the subject 
in a fair and impartial manner. (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25.) 

THe Monster, AND OTHER Stories, by Stephen 
Crane. Mr. Crane has given no more striking evi- 
dence of his versatile genius than in “ The Mon- 
ster ”’"—a ‘“‘long” short story that has all the 
weirdness of Poe’s most fantastic tales, and yet 
is absolutely true to real life. The volume con- 
tains also ‘The Blue Hotel” and “ His New 
Mittens.” (Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


Wotan, SIEGFRIED AND BrRUNNHILDE, by Anna 
Alice Chapin. A sympathetic study of the three 
principal characters of the Nibelungenlied. On 
both the literary and the musical side the author 
has caught the very essence of Wagner’s spirit. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 





“THE CALL TO DINNER,” BY HENRY 
MOSLER. 





SuGGESTIONS FoR CopyING THE PIictuRE IN OIL 
AND WaATER-COLORS. 

Oi Corors: After the low-toned religious sub- 
ject given in December as a colored supplement, 
the accompanying breezy, open-air picture will 
make a distinct change. The figure has just 
passed into shadow, which will soon envelop 
the hills and dales, now lighted with the last 
gleams of the setting sun. A most attractive 
hour, but most difficult for a student to catch, 
so quickly does the effect come and go. With 
this plate we have the advantage of being able 
to pause and study the subject presented to us 
by a master. It is important to note the won- 
derful light in the sky; it is lighter than any- 
thing in the picture, and yet how far removed 
from white! The light on the hills is particularly 
happy. The greens in the foreground are all in 
shadow, but are warm in color. 

A single-primed canvas of the desired size 
should be procured and the figure, with the sur- 
rounding landscape, drawn in; and when com- 
plete the outline should be secured by redrawing 
it with a tint of Raw Umber, Raw Sienna, and 
turpentine. The next step is to rub in in true 
value the background to the figure, 
painting the canvas down to the fore- 
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The colors must not be patted together too much; 
or the painting will lose its life. 

The white of the kerchief and that of the apron 
is the same. Use for them Permanent Blue, 
Madder Lake, Cadmium Yellow, and Silver 
White. For the skirt use the same colors, but 
add Burnt Sienna and Raw Umber. For the 
horn use the same colors, but let the Raw Sienna 
predominate. 

Now return to the sky, which should be heav- 
ily painted, otherwise it will not be brilliant. Use 
Silver White, Cadmium, a little Rose Madder, 
and Cobalt Blue. For the distant landscape use 
Cobalt Blue, Vermilion, and Silver White. For 
the hills in sunlight use Raw Sienna, Cadmium, 
Vermilion, Rose Madder, and Silver White; add 
for the shadows Cobalt Blue and Rose Madder. 
As the landscape approaches the foreground the 
handling will be more loaded and looser. The 
accents of sunlight on the houses must be very 
heavily painted, and the stroke should not be re- 
touched, or it will lose its brilliancy and force. 

The colors of the landscape in sunlight are 
much the same as the path, but the latter requires 
more Rose Madder and Cobalt Blue. For the 
grass use Permanent Green, Light and Dark 
Zinober, a little Emerald Green, Raw Umber, 
and Prussian Blue. The brush used should be 
an old, ragged bristle brush, and the stroke 
should be taken upward. 

Water-Cotors: Place a soaked sheet of 
Whatman’s 140-lb. paper on the wet blotting 
paper in the manner given in other numbers. 
Draw with Cobalt Blue the whole subject in out- 
line. Next paint the sky with Cadmium, Cobalt 
Blue, Vermilion, and Rose Madder. The color 
should be pressed well into the paper. Paint the 
mountains next the sky while the latter is still 
damp. The light, warm tone of the landscape 
should be laid on first; into that, when dry or 
nearly so, paint the shadows, and bring out the 
building with sharp forms surrounding them. 
The figure should be kept going at the same time, 
so that no white paper remains anywhere. 

For the flesh use Vermilion, Cobalt Blue, a lit- 
tle Yellow Ochre, and Emerald or Hooker’s 
Green No. 2. For the waist use Antwerp Blue, 
Sepia, and a little Rose Madder. The apron is 
painted with Indigo, Cadmium, Burnt Sienna, 
and Rose Madder. The skirt is the same colors, 
but with more Burnt Sienna. For the green 
grass use Dark Hooker’s Green, Light Hooker’s 
Green, Burnt Sienna, Raw Sienna, and a little 
Alizarin Crimson. Remember to keep the whole 
figure darker than the landscape and sky with 
the exception of the green, or you will lose the 
effect of big masses, which is so necessary in 
making an effective picture. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


N. O. J.—In oil painting white always 
needs modification with some other 
color. If it is cold, a little Ivory Black 
may be added; if warm, a little Burnt 
Sienna; if brilliant, a little Indian Yel- 
low or Yellow Ochre. Most whites, in 
warm evening light, may be best repre- 
sented by brilliant yellow modified as 
above, Silver White being kept for the 
very purest only. In distant clouds, a 
little Verte Emeraude and Rose Lake 
added to the white for the lights give 
an excellent result. Some artists do not 
care for white, and in its place use 
Naples Yellow. 





J. C. V.—Drawings for magazine illustration 
are best done on smooth but not shiny Bristol- 
board. They are done with pen and jet black India 
ink if intended for “ direct process ” reproduction, 
which is the cheapest. Our articles on pen draw- 
ing will give ail necessary information. If for 
reproduction in “ half tone,” like the majority of 
the illustrations in The Art Amateur, they should 
be made in gouache—that is to say, in India ink 
or other dark color mixed with white. 

To etch, get a perfectly smooth copper plate, 
cover it with a thin coat of melted wax, make 
your drawing through this coat with a needle 
point, removing the wax from the lines. When 
the drawing is finished plunge the plate in a bath 


of dilute sulphuric or nitric acid, which “ bites 
in” the lines. When you judge them deep enough 
remove the plate from the bath, melt off the wax, 
rub ink into the lines, and print under strong pres- 
sure. To make some lines print darker than 
others, the lighter lines are filled, after the plate is 
cleaned, with “ stopping-out varnish,” and the 
plate is placed again in the bath. In many cases 
this is done four or five times, to secure the 
needed variety of line. 





THE very neat and useful sable brush with a 
German silver holder which we show on this 
page is manufactured by Messrs. Winsor & 
Newton, 88 Fulton Street, New York, and will 
be found extremely convenient by sketchers. The 
brush is firmly held by its ferrule, which fits into 
the hollow shank, so that the point can be pre- 
served untouched while not in use. When needed 
for use the ferrule is withdrawn, and is re-in- 
serted, with the brush outward. It can be car- 
ried in the pocket with a small bottle of Chinese 
White and one of India ink or of Ivory Black 
and a small flask of water, which will be all that 
the sketcher in black and white will need. The 
opening of the shank can readily be enlarged a 
little if it is required to accommodate a larger 
brush. 


J. H. K.—Parisian artists of to-day are divided 
into two main sections, according as they exhibit 
at the Old Salon or the New. The former are 
more conservative in their ideas, the latter more 
liberal. There are also many small groups and 
cliques, some of which include artists of talent. 
The late Theodore Child’s essays on art, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York, though a little antiquated, 
will furnish you with much information. If you 





ground with the appropriate shades. 


ie ee 
The figure must tell as a dark mass £ be 
against everything except the darker f eee: 
foliage. A ea 


The colors to use in the flesh are 
Light Red, Permanent Green, Rose ff 
Madder, Yellow Ochre, a very little 
Cobalt Blue, and Silver White. For 
the hair use Raw and Burnt Sienna, 
Prussian Blue, and a little Madder 
Lake. For the blue waist use Prus- 
sian Blue, Raw Umber, a little Mad- 
der Lake, and Silver White; Burnt 
Sienna and Brown Madder can be 
added to the waist belt. The way the 
color is put on is a very important 
item. The brush marks should be 
taken in the direction of. the form. 
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shadows should be very 
definite and the reflected 
tone should be studied 
with great care. 


C. W. L., Hastings, 
Mich.—The work sub- 
mitted shows a fair idea 
of pen work, especially 
the head of a lady and 
the river view with trees 
and a fence. But for di- 
rect reproduction the 
shading with tints of ink 
in the latter would have 
to be omitted, and the 











read French, read Huysmans’s “ L’Art Mod- 
erne,” but bear in mind that the author 
is what we should call a “crank.” “ Bo- 
hemian Paris of To-Day” (Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia), a book lately re- 
viewed in The Art Amateur, will give you some 
idea of the work and the amusements of the art 
students. But many noted French artists live, by 
preference, in the provinces or in the villages 
near Paris. Jules Breton’s “ Vie d’un Artiste” 
and Sensier’s “‘ Life of J. F. Millet,” which has 
been translated, will tell you how. 


S. P. C—Among the American artists who 
have made a study of the Indian, Catlin still holds 
first place. His work has been reproduced in 
colors, but it is now rare and costly. It can, how- 
ever, be seen in most large public libraries. More 
recently Burbank, an illustrated account of whose 
work will be found in The Art Amateur for Feb- 
ruary, 1898, Remington, De Forest Brush, and 
others have studied Indian life from the artist’s 
point of view. A letter to the Librarian of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, would probably secure you all the 
information you need. 


T. M.—Marble for mosaic work can probably 
be obtained in small quantities from Pellerin & 
Co., Eighth Street, east of University Place, New 
York. There is no regular dealer. Mosaic work- 
ers import their material directly from Marseilles, 
chiefly red marble; from Sienna, Italy, yellow and 
buff; and from Dublin, green, gray, and black. 
American quarries produce a coarse stone, hardly 
to be classed as marble, and of a dull white. 





R. A. B.—(1) For the Wild Rose use Rose 
Madder, Vermilion, Permanent Blue, a little Cad- 
mium, and Silver White. For the leaves, Perma- 
nent Green, Terre Verte, Burnt Sienna, Raw 
Sienna, Raw Umber, Antwerp Blue and Cadmium 
Yellow. Use Rose Madder to gray the greens 
with and to prevent them from being too raw. 
The lights on the leaves are cool. 

(2) Palette for flesh: Light Red, Yellow 
Ochre, Vermilion, Rose Madder, Terre Verte, 
Permanent Blue, Raw Umber, and Silver White. 


C. E. R.—Draw as you see. But take measure- 
ments to ensure that you do so. You fancy you 
see the object of a certain size because you know, 
from feeling and handling it, or from a very close 
view of it, that it is of such a size. But the ar- 
tistic draughtsman has not to do with facts, which 
are not apparent to him from his point of view. 
It is plain, however, that you may draw the ob- 
ject either larger or smaller than it seems, and, 
in fact, any size you please, if you keep the 
proper proportions throughout, just as you might! 
enlarge or reduce from a photograph or an en- 
graving. Select some one measurement, as_ the 
length of a head, for the standard, and make other 
measurements so many heads or so many frac- 
tions of a head. You will do the same with your 
drawing. Then, if the head in your drawing is 
twice the size of the actual head as it appears to 
you, all other measurements will also be doubled, 
so that everything will be in the same proportion 


R. McD.—For a purple couch, Cobalt and 
Rose Madder make a good purple for general 
purposes. For warm shadows use Purple Mad- 
der and Vandyke Brown; for cool lights increase 
the amount of Cobalt and add a little white. A 
brownish drapery, say Burnt Umber, with shad- 
ows mainly in Vandyke Brown, would harmonize 
with the couch. If the stuff is plush or velvet, the 
soft look of the pile can be given by dabbing the 
color on with the stiff end of a bristle brush. 
but not all over, only where most required. For 
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cross-hatching in the 
background and the hat 
of the lady are also undesirable. Try to gain the 
same effect with parallel lines, as in the shading 
under the chin. 


S. S. L.—It is not absolutely necessary to dec 
orate a rose-bowl with roses. In fact, it is rather 
a piece of presumption to do so, when we pur 
pose bringing the work in competition with na 
ture. 

THE demand for powder colors having in- 
creased so largely, Miss A. H. Osgood, of the 
Osgood Art School, has imported a large quantity 
of Lacroix and Dresden colors. To save the 
ceramic decorator much time and trouble, she has 
these colors reground very finely in her own paint 
mills before sending them out. Thus, when they 
reach the artist they are ready for immediate use. 
To those who are not familiar with powder colors 
she will send, if desired, her illustrated catalogue, 
which gives, among other things, full directions 
for laying grounds. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES. 

Tue Society oF AMERICAN ARTISTS will hold 
its twenty-second annual exhibition at the Fine 
Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, from March 24th to April 28th. 
Exhibits will be received on March 8th and gth. 
The annual Webb Prize of Three Hundred Dol- 
lars for the best landscape in the exhibition, 
painted by an American artist under forty years 
of age, will be awarded by vote of the jury. Pic- 
tures entered in competition for this prize must be 
designated by a “ W” on the second part of the 
card according to the directions. The Shaw Fund 
of Fifteen Hundred Dollars will be devoted to 
the purchase of a figure composition, painted in 
oil by an American artist, to be selected by the 
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jury from the works in this exhibition. The pic- 
ture thus chosen will become the property of 
Samuel T. Shaw, Esq., the donor of the fund. 
Pictures entered in competition for this award 
must be designated with an “S” on the second 
part of the card, according to directions. All 
works so designated will be considered eligible 
for the award, without regard to the prices as 
given for the salesman. 


THE annual exhibition of the American Art 
Association of Paris took place at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, 11 Rue Le Peletier, from Janu- 
ary 2d to the 13th. There were fifty exhibitors. 


Tue Art CLus oF PHILADELPHIA will hold its 
ninth annual exhibition of water-colors and 
pastels from March 12th to April 8th. Lists muSt 
be sent to the Art Club not later than Saturday, 
February 17th. Exhibits received only from 
Thursday, March 1st, to Saturday, March 3d, in- 
clusive. A gold medal will be awarded for best 
work in water-color. Exhibitors are cautioned 
against using the following frames and mats— 
namely: Oval, architectural, or with projecting 
corners or ornaments, dark bronze, velvet, posi- 
tive colors, dark or parti-colored woods, or meas- 
uring in thickness more than two inches. Mats 
must not exceed four inches in width. Works 
framed in groups will not be received. For ex- 
hibition blanks, and so forth, address the secre 
tary, 220 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cuartes H. Davis, thirty-five of whose 
landscapes were recently shown at the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, was born in Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and is a pupil of Boulanger and Le- 
febvre, but since his return to this country he 
has, in a degree, taken up with the ideas of the 
luminarists, and his most recent and, in some re- 
spects, his best works are attempts to express 
through pure color the most harmonious natural 
effects. He is a member of the Society of 
American Artists, and has won the medal of the 
Universal Exposition, Paris, 1889. 


WE have received from Messrs. F. W. Devoe 
& Company, Fulton and William Streets, New 
York, a card giving specimens of nine. different 
inks put on with a brush. Two are perfectly 
black, a waterproof ink and a “ regular” black 
ink for general use. The others, all waterproof, 
are carmine, green, scarlet, blue, yellow, ver- 
milion, and brown. They give excellent tones of 
these colors, and may be used for tinting photo- 
graphs, for decorating menu cards and invita- 
tions, and will be found invaluable by the illumi 
nator. These inks are very reasonable, costing 
only twenty-five cents for one-ounce bottles. 
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FRY’S. 
Powder Colors 


FOR 


China Decoration 


Prepared by the Fry Art Co., 
are rapidly replacing the sticky, 
wasteful and expensive tube 
colors 

Dealers in all materials used 
by painters of china. 


Fry’s Improved 
Covered Palettes 
Once used become a neces- 


sity. 


The Fry- Phillips Studios 


now open for the season. 


Instruction in all branches of Keramic Art. 
MARSHAL FRY, JR. MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 
Send for Catalogue, mentioning Tue Art Amateur. 


THE FRY ART CO. 


36 West 24th Street NEW YORK 


School of Industrial Art of the 


Pennsylvania Museum 2 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


Thorough work under trained specialists in all 
branches of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Special Provision for classes in 


IHustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. 

L. W. MILLER, Principal. 


LEARN ILLUSTRATING 
Newspaper Sketching, Magazine Illustrating taught 
by mail. Adapted toall, Individual instruction and criti- 
cism same as our resident school. Best methods, Pre- 
pores quickly for profitable work. Write for particulars. 
ational Correspondence School of Illustrating 
31 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 


Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
(Elevator entrance, West 15th St.) 


China Decoration, Designs 
Classes 














Tuesdays and Thursdays 





Miss M, M, Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes in CHINA PAINTING 
Inventor of the original “IDEAL PALETTE.” 

A complete iist of carefully selected colors. 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold. 
Enamels, Enamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. sad St., N. Y. 














THE ART SCIENCE OF 
PHOTOGRA RAPHY 


mast approved m bade lly re ied presen 
time and at smallest expense. For full pacoee 
Giculars and finely _ catelogue 
avoress COUE 
ILUNOIS C ULEGE - ‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
a rt 
HGH GRADE PAOTOGRAPHY beng pas ‘SECURED FOR GRaduAl| 














MBS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN WATER COLORS 
ILLUSTRATING AND Stupio: 


MINIATURE : 
PAINTING 913 Seventh Ave., New York 


hiladelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master Sts. 
Practical Design and Art Courses 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE ANNUALLY 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal 








COMMERCIAL DRAWING TAUGHT 

By Correspondence. 

We fit the student for work in News 

paper, Lithographing, Fngraving and 
ot 











her Establish- 
ments, or the Stu- 
dio. The protes- 
sion is highly profitable, 
and the demand for competent educated 
artists is practically unlimited. 
Practical drawing taught by Practical methods. 
Write for further information. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Box 2801, Battle Creek, Mich. 





To Ceramic Decorators 


We will send, for one dollar, a three-months’ 
subscription to ‘Te Art Amateur and six ex- 
quisite Delft Blue designs, or their choice of 
six color plates from our catalogue. 

Address, THe Art AMATEUR, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 








rr B. COBDEN’ Ss 








CERAMIC ART SCHOOL PRATT INSTITUTE 


! 

| 

| 

The modern styles taught by a thorough and prac- 

tical method | 
Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 

orating. | 
Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 

powder form. 
Pure Roman Gold, etc. 
** Practical Hints on China Painting ** mailed free. 


THE “ 
Bischoff: Art: School 


CHINA AND WATER COLOR 
Summer Classes July and August 


Bischoff’s Select 


Vitrifiable 
Colors.2.2 
for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 
Send for circular. Address 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFT 








DETROIT, MICH. 


Cowles’ Art Institute |: 


Cowles’ Art School, Incorporated | 
Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- | 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, William J. Kaula, W. L. Taylor, | 
Joh. L. Faxon, 
17th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water 
Colors, Decorative Design, Architecture and Illustra- 
ting. Travelling Scholarship, $900.00, Scholarships, 
Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, Director, Pope Building, 
221 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbus Art School. 


Twenty-first year begins October ad, 1899. Thor- 
ough instruction in Drawing, ag and Modeling, 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and China Decoration. 
Lectures on Anatomy. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 

JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
now open. They offer especial advantages 











for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION, There is 
also a special Class in DECORATION. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


(Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York. 


MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 
Instruction in China Painting & Water Colors. 
CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 

Original Water Color Designs for sale 
ortorent. China fired daily. 
Stupio, “THE BROADWAY,” 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 


MRS. HARRIET P. CALHOUN 


Classes in Mineral Painting 


STUDIO, a East 23d St., New York 
NDAY —WEDNESDAY—THURSDAY 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Department of Fine Arts 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast. portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modeling; wood-carving; wall paper, 
carpet, stained glass, and furniture design. Courses in 
Architecture and a Normal Art course for the training 
of teachers are also special features. Sixteen large 
studios and class-rooms are abundantly equipped with 
casts, photographs, and every appliance necessary for 
study. 

Water S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams ; A. W. Dow: II. Prellwitz; 
I. C, Haskell: K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Griffith; C. F. Ed- 
minster; A.C. Nye; H.B. peas: FE. K.Fenner; M.A. 
Hurlbut; D. M. Norton : . Loeffler; J. McNab. 


FREDERIC B, PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING, 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
a from October first to June first. Pupils can 
enter at any time. Materials and Tools for sale. A 
Summer Term of five weeks begins July sixth. Send 
for circular. KARL VON RYDINGSVARD (for- 
merly Director of Wood Carving at Teachers’ College, 
New York City). 





ANNABELLE MATHER HUTCHINSON 
CHINA DECORATOR AND ENAMELER 
_45 East 20th Street, N. Y. 

Instruction in figure and miniature painting. 
enameling of fine jewelry and art pieces. 
Firing of both china and enamels. 





“somN ART BY CORRESPONDENCE CLASS | 





‘stablished ten years. Writ 
Prof. STANSBURY NORSE, c— Art Depart- 
ment, N. Y. State Normal Sc hool, Potsdam, N. Y. 
(Special Class for School Teachers.) 





STUDY MODELS. 








| 


Established 1877. 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 


A superb color for sclid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 
25 cents each. 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 


for powder colors. The process is continuous. The 
colors harden at once. New. Price per bottle, 25 
cents, with directions. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


The rich, dark, ‘Jacque Rose”’ effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per vial, 75 cents. 





|HOW TO APPLY MATT, BRONZE, 


LACROIX, DRESDEN COLORS 
AND GOLD TO CHINA 


This book is illus:rated and contains 200 pages, printed 
in wood-cut paper, with tinted edges and bound in 
flexible cloth covers. 
Sent to any part of the United States, Canada and 
Europe postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents. 


LACROIX AND DRESDEN COLORS 
IN POWDER —full directions for using—sent with 
price list, now ready for mailing. These colors have 
men reground in our own paint mills, and are extra 

ne. 





FREE-— Forty-three page illustrated Catalogue upon 
mention of THe Art Amateur, containing complete 
price-list of all the Osgood specialties and full directions 
for laying ground with powder colors. 


| Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 


PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (Formerly) New York. 


4t Union Sq. 
*,* Send for Itinerary of sixty-six day tour to Europe 


Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden | and Paris Exposition, 1900, organized by Miss A. H. 


flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 
teachers and students of china painting. 

New and original series of these studies every month, 
made in the latest and most popular style of renderings 
for water-colorists and china painters 

You may have one or more of these studies mailed to 
— home every month. Write for booklet containing 

ists and prices. 

Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. 

Anna Armstronc Green, Artist. Studio, 1101 Audi- 
torium Tower, Chicago. 





LEARN TO ILLUSTRATE 


and to sketch, letter 
and design for news- 


or in our classes. Suc- 
cessful students by our 
methods. Teachers 
well known _illustrat- 
ors. A practical school, 
terms moderate. 
Write for catalog. 
SCHOO) 





ILLUSTRATING, 114 West 34th St., New York. 





School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year Opens October 2d, 1899 


Instructors—F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. PRATT, 
Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design; 
E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec- 
tive. Free use of Museum Galleries Paice Foreicn 
Scuotarsuip for Men and Women. Heren Hamsien 


| 8 
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papers, magazines, ad- | 
Vertisers, etc., by mail | 


OF | 





Osgood, who took a similar party to Europe in 1896. 
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HALL’S SCHOOL OF 


CERAMIC ART 
34.N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
taught, Roses and Orchids a specialty. 
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ROMAN GOLD 


For China and Glass. Superior in Quality and 
Quantity to a ny in the market. Try a sample 
6 grain box before purchasing elsew here, 2§c. 
by mail; full 18 grain box, 7g§c. For sale 
by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
Catalogue, which contains useful practical in 
structions, before purchasing a book on China 
Painting. JAMES F. HALL, Proprietor. 
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). KERAMIC ART 
M. Helen E. Montfort’s sexe. 12. 
125th St., N. ¥. 

Classes Every Morning. Instruction given in all 
styles of m dern china decoration. 

Violets a Specialty : Mowntrort’s Select Vitrifiable 
Colors, especially prepared and tested in our own lab- 
oratory, also 

Roman Gold oe pure and unsurpassed in rich- 
ness of color and durabilit 

a Firing. China fired daily in the most perfect 
manner and at lowest prices. 

Montfort’s China Outfit. A Complete China Octfit, 
consisting of twenty colors, the necessary oils, mediums, 
and brushes, with palette knife and sketching pencil, in 


Scuorarsuip. Ten Free Scholarships. Six prizes in | a box, for $5.00. Senp For Price List. 


money. For circulars and terms, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colors 
for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty. Orderstaken. Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 


PRANK T. HUTCHENS 
CLASSES IN DRAWING 


PAINTING, COMPOSITION, AND 
ILLUSTRATION—ANY MEDIUM Stupio : 
COSTUME MODELS 139 West 55th St., N.Y. 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founpep 1869. ExpDowMeENT $393,000. 
Winter Term: Sept. 25, 1899, to May 26, 1900. 
Tuition, $20 for the whole term. Drawing 
and painting : 5 life classes, 3 preparatory 
classes. Modeling. Artistic Anatomy, Com- 
position, Illustration, Landscapes, etc. Wood- 
carving, China Painting. Free use of the 
Museum galleries. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 





Pictures for School-Room Decoration 


Children, who attend our public schools day after day, should have 
their eyes gladdened by bright pictures, instead of being dulled and 
depressed by cold, white, glaring walls. THe Art AMATEUR’s repro- 
ductions in color from the paintings of celebrated artists are world-| 
renowned, and are to be seen on the walls of most of the schools | “Hitustdation with cesses eee Raition ach. 








We Buy Original Drawings—bold, 
| striking and odd designs for Calen- 
|dars. Dodge Publishing Co., 150 5th 
Avenue, New York. 
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Increase Your Salary 


by study “‘after hours.’’ We fit you to fill the high- 
est places. We have started thousafids of 
young men and women to prosperity 
through Education by Mail in Electrical, 
Mechanical, Steam, Mining and Civil En- 
ineering; Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 
fo urnalism, English Branches, Stenog- 
raphy, Machine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price; easy terms. Sent 
Sree to those who enroll now, a complete 
drawing outfit worth $11.10. 
The United Correspondence Schools, 
154 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Most thorough and complete 


course of any correspondence 
school in the world. 


Send for catalogue No 23. 
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Che Eric Pape School of Art 


October 2d, 1899, to Fune 2d, 1900 
Head Instructor and Director, BRIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
Assistant Instructor, MRS. ERIC PAPE 
Drawing and Painting ‘* from life,” separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 


he, Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative 


throughout the country. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue of over {iimminstion for Books 


200 reproductions. 


THE ART AMATEUR, - - 


Unusually liberal discounts to teachers. 


23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 


Evening Life and Illustration Classes for men. 
After the very successful first year the spacious studios 
have been enlarged. For circulars, address Secretary. 


Cor. Massachusetts Five. 4 Boylston $t., Boston, Mass. 


























ae ART INSTRUCTION . 


Winsor & Newton's Illustration Paper ¥ 


WE HAVE every confidence in placing this paper on the market. It has been subjected t 
very exhaustive tests, not only for Water Color Work, but also for Ls astel, Pencil and 
Charcoal Drawings, as well as for general Black and White Work for R ction, and in 
every instance the result has been entirely satisfactory. Teachers may poy: ntlv recom- 
mend its use where an inexpensive, reliable Drawing paper for general purposes is required. 


Medium 
Royal...... 
som conte 


iim” “Tt is the best paper I ever used, not onl T 

ye Pencil, I like it better than any pa pe r Tused in the 

hesitate in making the statement.” “ry since rs, 
H. G MARATTA, 180 De r t cl 

For Sale by all Art Dealers throughout the United States Samples on Application 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., 88 Fulton Street, New York 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS O! 


Artists’ Colors and Materials 


Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes For China at 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tabes . . . . . . . . For 
Moist Oleo Colors in Tabes For Aquarelle and Representative 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac Gold Paint 
For Gilding Baskets, Fr 






above 











id Glass Painting 


Oil Painting 
Oil Painting 
, Statues, 


ames etc. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and ply colors. te 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 46 West mneinny, New York | 


(BETWEEN PARK PLACE AND MURRAY 


a, aa The A , 
White China | er: shaun 





the Chautauqua S iety of Fine Art 

fOr Decorating |issiaramyae ance 
mare é Orewins IHustrat \ 1 | 

| praving Chalk Plat Lithograpt t 

We have added to our China De- | Arts and Crafts. Meissonier Nos., Phil M 

. an ‘> ‘ os., Arts and Craft N 
partment a full line of Materials 

for China Painting. Special Holiday Offer 


1 year’s sub, and 1 ys ba N all f 
$1.70. These and 1 copy of Drawina | 
Printers for $2.60. 


THE ART STUDENT, 132 West 23d St., N. Y. 


——_ of Home Decoration. 
A RRANGEMI s have | ) if 


Send for Catalogue. 


Agents for HALL’S ROMAN GOLD 


Wright, Tyndale 
& Van Roden 





| nishing readers of f TI » Art Amat r with t 
n | best practical assistance in house de it 
1212 CHESTNUT STREET }upon the following tert t fee in « 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | case to be prepaid. Send f 
| terms and full informat 








FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


“The Monarch of the 10-cent Magazines.” 
Edited by Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


10 Cts.; $1.00 a Year. 


& & w Cover in Colors each Month % % 











PRESENT CONTRIBUTORS: 
Joaquin Miller 

Margaret E. Sangster 

Minna Irving 

Will Carleton 


Wm. Hamilton Hayne 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
Sec. of the Navy Long 
Gen. Wesley Merritt 


Rudyard Kipling 
Wm. Dean Howells 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 


Frank R. Stockton G. W. Steevens Walter Camp 

Louise Chandler Moulton Henry James Clara Barton 

Bret Harte A. Conan Doyle Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 
Egerton Castle Stephen Crane Sec. of the Treasury Gage 
Mary E. Wilkins S.R. Crockett Robert E. Speer 


Mrs. John A. Logan 


Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke 
Mary A. Livermore 


Edgar Fawcett 
*‘Josiah Alien’s Wife’ 


Hezekiah Butterworth 


Mrs. Frank Leslie F. Hopkinson Smith Capt. Robert E. Lee 
Van T. Sutphen Frank L. Stanton 
Staff of Artists: Messrs. A. B. Wenzert, W. Granvitce Suitn, H. Cuaworer Curisty, F. 1 
H. M. Eaton, B. J. Rosenmever, Currorp Cartton, Cu. Grunwaro, H g toes »s. Fra ADAM 


F. W. Reap, and others. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


for alimited period, of the ** Tittle Sweethearts’ Art Calendar Free with cach Yearly Subscription, 
The Calendar is in six beautiful groups, of Water Color Designs, by Frances Be tt ‘ 
painter of children ; each group in 12 colors and size to x 12% inches, on fine What 


with silk ribbon —making the prettiest and most artistic collection of water-color reproduct ever issued 
kach of the six sheets contains two months’ dates, being a complete calendar for 1900. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY for 1900 will have : 





12 Covers in Colors, Nearly 800 New Pictures, All f 
Over 40 Short Stories, Two Serial Stories, } or 
eAll by the *Best -Authors and -Artists, and the | ~ | 00 
‘*Little Sweethearts” Art Calendar. ” 


Over 150 Special Articles and Poems, 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-143 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ART MATERIALS. aoexexaeew ee Rs 


Wee SSS Saat cE OR 


F, For 
¢ Deathless 





, is writing done with 


‘Higgins’ Eternal rink 


4 Its coloring element is pure carbon, 





ind hence it is black when 


ry written and eternally remains so proof to age, air, sunshine, 4 
ry chemicals and fire. Ask YouR DEALER FoR IT, or for twelve cents 4 
¢ you can get a prepaid sample by mail from . 


CHAS, M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 168—8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. $ 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road 


<>< o> -* 
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sesso 


MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS | 
ROMAN GOLD 


MARSCHING’S 


AOMAN MATT L. BURNS 


cok D 


FOR CHINA, 





FAVOR, RUM. & CO., 











costs m« than ot r brands, because | | 
Sole Agents NEW YORK 
if | J 
Pure an | Reliable l 
Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 


YS FOR MARSCHING'’'’S GOLD 


ASK 


ALW+# 





ALE MARK 





GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. Boxes hame are 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


rmany 





»> cent G 
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free Trip to the 
[Paris LErposition 
Hnd Other Places == 


We know that there are a great many artists 
ind art students who are anxious to visit The 
Paris Exposition of 1g00, but who feel that the 
expenses incurred will be too great a tax on their 
incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert 


to help and assist those interested art, makes 
this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one 
sending in 
100 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 
200 SIX MONTHS sa = ae “4 
40U THREE “ 4 “ $1 sé “ 
we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposi- 
tion, including ten days in Paris, or five days 


in Paris and five days in London, with all trans- 
portation and hotel expenses absolutely free, 


This is a Chance of a Lifetime 


particulars, address 
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any further 
Excursion Editor THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York 


For 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe ART AMATEUR 























The Novelties of the Season for 


Spring, 


Dinner and Reception Dress Silks and Satins. 


White Silks and Satins 


For Weddi 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Sdvoadway K 19th Oteeet, NA 


“P Constable 2 
Lyons Silks. 


, ancy Crépes. 
Printed Foulards, Satins, &c. 


CG 


1900. of Persia. 


decoration. 
ng Gowns. 





W. & FJ. Sloane 


RARE SILK RUGS 


OF GREAT BEAUTY. 
The most artistic and highly: prized productions 


Used with good effect for either floor or wall 


A superb collection of these exquisite Rugs is 
now on show at our warerooms. 


Broadway: § 19th Sty) 





Established 1846 


M.Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS T0 GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Gal. 
levies containing selected 


QIL PAINTINGS 


Ofthe early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 





nent foreign artists as well as the most 


noted American painters 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SreciaL Stupy MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 

800 FIFTH AVE., cor. s4th street, 

NEW YORK. 





ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles for 
Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Orders also executed 


SYPHER & CO., 


upying the re Iding at 


386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.), New York | 


Dikran G.Kelekian| 


303 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 


= 








31ST ST. 
Importer of Antiquities, Rare 
Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, 
and Cyprus Glasses 


Fifth \.@ Linen 
Avenue WP Store 


A Complete assortment of Linens 
for Art Needle Work. 
Braid Needles and Silks at the 
lowest prices. 

WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 


390 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Battenberg 





|JONATHAN B, BUNCE, President 


$853 “The Phoenix Mutual .¢ 1200 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Issues Endowment Policies to either men or women, which 
(besides giving five other options) GUARANTEE when 
the insured is fifty, sixty, or seventy years old, to pay 


$1,500 !N_CASH FOR EVERY $1 ()()Q) QF INSURANCE IN FORCE 











Sample policies, rates, and other information» 
will be given on application to the Home Office 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary 





Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [Market and are sold by 
dealers throughout the country. 
These colors are now ad- 
| mittedly the 
STANDARD AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL- facturers have adopted our 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. SIZES. 

Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades dnd testimonials 
as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott 


Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. T. Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many 
other of the foremost American artists. 


MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing quantity with quality. 





Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Pales. House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. 
44 to 50 Jay St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards ii World’s Fair. 


Since then, all leading manu-|— 


Pears’ 


a wonderful soap 
a aes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 

Ali sorts of stores sell it, especially 

druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





HAVE YOU VISITED 





THE ADIRONDACKS 





IN WINTER? 





If you need a bracing, dry air, filled 
with the healthful odor of the balsam and 
the fir, you will find it at Saranac Lake— 
only twelve hours from New York or 
Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


An illustrated descriptive book of t region will 
be sent to any address on receipt of -cent stamp, 
or a folder for a 1-cent stamp, by George H. Dani 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 


New York. 





HE ART AMATEUR BUREAU 

OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA- 

TION AND FURNISHING SEND FOR 

DETAILED INFORMATION. VERY MOD- 
ERATE SCALE OF CHARGES. 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 











SANS 











SS 
ASS. 





The Genuine 
S. J. ADDIS’ LONDON 


WOOD CARVERS’ TOOLS 


In Handsome Wood Case 
or Assorted as Required 











Catalogue upon application. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 














Rowney’s New Water Color Outfit 


Especially adapted for Schools, Amateurs and 
Professional Artists 

Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions 

fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans of 


Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Ked Sable and 
Camel's Hair Brushes, etc. 


Price Complete, $1.75 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen 


ESTABLISHED 1789 


London, England, or Care Room 36, Tribune Building, New York City 




















THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 














